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ong conquered hay fever, and a little of h music goes tirely ignored nowaday he very pretty ! 1 D 
ncerts, he annually conducts a great 
after a substantial dinner = | , 
great Frankfort maste1 the ur 


symphonic and soloists’ c¢ 


in sixty-six promenade concerts during th« 


way with me. I can enjoy it only like sweetmeats f Ing - > 
, , , has of late been revived Hugo Becker 


no less thi 


Hence, in his routine, which, however, has ita diate 
. = <cs made the work 

tter of fire, verve and , 
-_ . . it needs theref 
The first program, which by the way was much too 
I'schaikowsky 


summer 
t made him blas« ind 
he wi fair match for any of his 


festival of six days—there 


impetuosity of beat : . 
c 1 , . this festival 

long, contained no less than three works of 
It opened with the brilliantly orchestrated, but rather shal 
n, 


sur rivals Altogether, 
three afternoon and three evening concerts—had no 
of low “Coronation March,” a veritable piece d’occas 

for the coronation of Alexander 


the first time dur 


were 
less than five renowned conductors, a perfect “galaxy” 

knights of the stick, or a conductors’ congress as it were which the master wrote 

It would have delighted the heart of Wm. R. Chapman, of III. of Russia, and was performed for 
New York. for here at last he could have his heart’s wish ing that ceremony in 1883 at Moscow. And the program ; 
closed with the much more telling overture solennelle and unsympathetic 
“1812,” in which only the short allusion to the national 3 
by Liadow many years later than 1812, msamary. HSS 


ine other s§ oO 


gratified of measuring them all off one by one and then 
In this respect the 


seeing who is “the greatest” among them. 
|.ondon Festival also offered an unusual attraction over 
while it was for 


anthem, composed 

. . , | | Once upon a 

any of the German music iestivals, for always strikes me as an anachronism [he piece de re 7 , 
) ; : + . . mean no allusion—became 

merly and for many decades the habit of engaging besides sistance, however, was the last symphony of Tschaikowsky, W » Pros 

- - " ‘ . . ° P a eisn rotestant curate 

“capacity” of the very first rank which closed the first half of the program. I was told 

hat this noble and great work had been “done” so often of You may break, you may 

by the same band and, of course, also under thy But the scent of the roses will cling to 

I did not wonder at all that it did not go as Tom Moore has it Therefore D, T 


the local conductor some 
for the Netherrhenish Music Festivals this custom has of 
Professor Dr. Wuell- lets 
conductor, that 


late been abandoned nearly entirely same 


ner, at Cologne, was the first one to make it a one man’s 
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he sings, and when he finishes singing—be it even so 
unchurchly an affair as “Wotan’s Abschied,” which was 
the this occasion—one is irresistibly com- 
pelled to say “Amen—Selah!” But he is going to make 
an operatic début at Covent Garden, and his hymnatical 
methods will doubtless be appreciated by that saintly audi- 
Why does he not learn how to pronounce German 


selection on 


ence 
before singing in that language? Seriously, why does 
Db. [. Fortissimo (Ff) Rangcon Davies take himself so 


eriously? 


=: 
Ss & 


he next two concerts brought before the audiences at 
Queen’s Hall the unquestionably two greatest concert 
conductors of Germany, Nikisch and Weingartner. Here 
comparison was so obvious that it be- 
hard to suppress it. As for myself, I always like to 
avoid this method of criticism, if it is possible, and as 
moreover my views upon the merits of just these two 
d’orchestra have been given so frequently and ex- 
haustively in these columns, I prefer to quote instead the 
opinion of one of the best as well as most unbiased among 
the London critics, “Sforzando,” who thus precisely voices 
my own sentiment on the subject in his résumé, contrib- 


then a chance for a 


Cali 


chefs 


uted to the Morning Leader: 

lhe contrast between Nikisch’s conducting on Wednesday night 
ind Felix Weingartner’s yesterday afternoon was almost too sharp. 
opposite poles in temperament. Nikisch is 
Hungarian, and revels in strenuous passion. The lyrical side of his 
is more developed; he does not care for restraint except as 
Weingariner 


lhe two men are at 
nature 


in artistic means to heighten his frenetic cutbursts. 


a sworn foe of the tempo rubato, prima donna con- 
But it is a precise, 


Peutonic, 


tor. Weingartner has energy for a climax. 


bjective energy. On the lyrical side he seems to me a trifle dry 
nd wanting in impulse. Last year he gave us a wonderful per- 
formance of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, but, when all is 


1id, it was more amazing for its intellectual qualities than for its 
poetical. It was brilliant in the extreme; the orchestra scintillated 
1 piercing white lights; everything was as clean cut as the facets 
But I 


f a diamond. missed a golden glow; the magnificence was 


chilly. Yesterday he chose a dull program, which helped to make 
the contrast between him and Nikisch more marked. 
Nikisch conducted the “Meistersinger” and ,“Tann- 


hauser” overtures as beginning and end of a well selected 
program, and carried the house as well as the orchestra 
with him. The applause of the latter body was the most 
so far ever witnessed on the part of the 
members of an for their own conductor. It 
reached a climax and so did the enthusiasm of the public 
ifter the final movement of the gloriously played Fifth 
Symphony of Tschaikowsky. On the works of this mas- 
ter, especially the last two symphonies, Nikisch seems to 
hold a sort of mortgage, for I have never heard anyone 
nterpret them with more innate sympathy, warmth and 
understanding than does Nikisch. Less satisfactory was the 


persistent [ have 


orchestra 


too labored and raffinirt reading of the “Tristan” prelude 


and Liebstod, in which the reaching of every climax 
striven for was weakened before it came to a head by too 
much attention to detail worked out with the brain, instead 
of foilowing the impulses of the heart. 

Miss Alice Nielsen, if I mistake not, despite her northern 
name, an American, sang the waltz song from “Romeo 
and Juliet’ with the natural American coloratura voice 
and with a suavity that was delightful. 

Mark Hambourg was the other soloist of the occasion, 
and he played the Tschaikowsky B flat minor Piano Con- 
certo with uncommon verve and an amount of fire which 
amounted very nearly to fierceness. In every other respect 
it would be manifestly unfair to criticise his performance, 
for the young artist was too severely handicapped by his 
instrument to be able to do himself justice. Why such a 
concert grand as this Erard should have been chosen in a 
city in which the artistic instruments of Steinway, Bech- 
stein, Bluethner or Ibach could be secured in one and the 
same street I am at a loss to comprehend. 


es <= 


Weingartner was the only conductor of this congress of 
conductors who enjoyed the privilege of leading two con 
certs, a matinee on Thursday and an evening concert on 
Friday. 

Why he should have chosen the Brahms D major Sym- 
phony for his chief number of the first concert is hard to 
comprehend, for he has confessed in his pamphlet on 
“The Symphonies After Beethoven” that he is not in 
sympathy with the writings of Brahms. Moreover 
this fact plainly discernible throughout the whole per- 
formance of the work. The brightest of Brahms’ four 
symphonies sounded dull and the reading was as devoid 
of interest as of climaxes. True to his taste, however, he 
was in the opening and closing numbers, Gluck’s “Alceste” 
and Beethoven’s third “Leonore” overture. Give me Wein- 
gartner for interpretation of the classics. Here he also 
did not fail to score a legitimate success with the audience, 
which seemed on the whole somewhat cold. But that an 
English audience can after all be despite its 
proverbial or “English” state of apathy and nil admirari 
lethargy, I saw on the previous evening, when there was 


was 


roused, 


enthusiasm galore, genuine, red-hot enthusiasm at that! 
So don’t tell me that it is entirely their fault if they seem 
unresponsive, for once you get them, you cannot imagine 
a more grateful public, and they remain so forever. In 
the latter respect they are far preferable enthusiasts to the 
Americans whose taste and allegiance to an artist are so 
fickle that the god of to-day may become the outcast of 
to-morrow, and with whom merit but all too frequently is 
measured by the standard of earnings. 

Hugo Becker played the difficult and not over grateful 


Dvorak ’cello Concerto very well and Clara Butt, the 


giantess singer gave us the the “Divinité du Styx” aria 
with all the bigness and brutality of her phenomenal voice. 
J & 

The evening concert opened with a fine but not great 
reading of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, the andante 
of which was taken, just as Weingartner also did in Berlin, 
much faster than usual. Mme. Kirkby Lunn sang the 
“Mon cour s’ouvre a ta voix” aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son and Dalilah” in a more British than French style. 
She has a fine voice, but sings rather indifferently and has 
little passion and less distinction or charm of delivery 

Of his own symphonic poem, “King Lear,” the con- 
ductor-composer, Weingartner, gave a magnificent per- 
formance. The work itself much discussed among 
the critics, some of whom liked it, others didn’t 
I belong among the latter category, as I demonstrated 
in my criticism after the first Berlin performance of “King 


was 
while 


Lear” in one of the Royal Orchestra’s symphony soirées 
Busoni was the soloist of the evening, and as you may 
imagine, he gave a fine reading of the Beethoven “Emperor” 
Concerto, but the “execution” on the whole was this time 
quite indifferent and the touch hard and glassy 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra again did itself proud in 
the performance of the “Eroica” Symphony, which was a 


fine one, albeit Weingartner’s reading and conducting 
were somewhat rigid and cold. 
ee as 
J & 
The most interesting, because though quite modern, 


also quite variegated program, was the final one and the 
proceedings gained in artistic importance and significance 
through the Camille 
shared the conducting with Mr. Wood 


co-operation of Saint-Saéns, who 

The latter opened the concert with a rousing and vigor- 
ous performance of Richard Strauss’ orchestral fantasia, 
“Don Juan,” which was the only time his name occurred 
in this six days’ music festival. It amused me to read the 


d—d patronizing remarks of the annotator in the progran 


book, who condescends to call Richard Strauss “one of the 


most gifted of the ‘younger sons’ of musical Germany,’ 
and further on vouchsafes the information that “as a 
composer Strauss is still sub judice.” Heaven save the 


mark, and this after all of James Huneker’s verveffent 


lichte Schriften on the greatness of Richard Strauss’ 
works! 

Camille Saint-Saéns was enthusiastically received by the 
audience, when the dapper French composer, who is now 
in his sixty-seventh year stepped upon the platform with 
the elasticity of a youth. His conducting, however, has 
little of the same quality and really resembles automatic 
time beating more than a composer's authoritative guid 
ing of an orchestra in the interpretation of his own work 
Nevertheless, the orchestra, which evidently was on the 
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a fine performance of “Les 


which opera was 


alert, gave the 
Barbares,” produced for the first time at 
the Paris Grand Opéra last fall. In London the overture, 
despite orchestrated 


overture to 


its brilliantly coda, was received 


rather coldly. 


Ysaye then performed in magnificent style the Saint 
Saéns B minor Violin Concerto. He is at his best and 
in fact, absolutely inimitable in the delivery of such music 
and more especially of just this work. No one could have 
suspected that the artist had traveled all night, coming 
from Paris for the rehearsal and concert, so fresh and 
verveful was his playing. It was equally polished and 
pure in style and tone 

Another Tschaikowsky symphony, the fourth, opened 
the second half of the program, which thus contained all 


three the The 


the last symphonies of Russian master 
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woodwind was coarse in this reproduction, compared wit! 
what Nikisch had done Wednesday 

Ella Russell Weber’s 
“Oberon,” with a passée voice no longer containing 
She made some efforts at delivery « 
this difficult excerpt, but did not reach far beyond the con 
An 
pretty musi 
“Les Bar 


and 


sorht 
nigh 


them on 
“Ocean” 


with 


then sang the aria from 


any 
i 


quality. dramatic 


and was entirely lacking in imagination 
from “Phryné” 
Overture to Saint-Saéns’ 
It is, besides, very French, 
and greatly pleased the audience 
an 


ventional, 
entr’acte I found much more 
than the latest opera, 
both in character 
The 


impassioned phrase set to 


bares.” 
coloring, musical 
climax, reached upon the 
words “Qui, je t’aime,” 
if only the composer had conducted it as he conceived 
Instead he acted like a metronome dressed up in a swallow 
tail coat with white choker 

closed befittingly with the work of an Eng 
lish composer. It was Elgar's genial “Cockaigne’ Over 
which you also heard last winter in New York. The 
“The Dream 
will be brought out at the next Netherrhen 
at Diisseldorf, on Whit Monday, 
» harangue more 
ymising 


would even have proved irresistible 


The festival 


ture, 
same composer’s so far most important work, 
of Gerontius,” 
when | 
at length upon the 
the younger English 


ish music festival 


shall have a chance t 


merits of this most pr among 


music creators. The “Cockaigne” Overture was superbly 
performed, and Dr. Elgar was called upon the platform 
by the public, which tendered a perfect ovation to him, as 
well as to the conductor, Mr. Wood 

So pronounced has been the success of this London mu 

festival that Robert Newman is already out with the 

announcement that he will give another one next year dur 
ing the first week in May 

Vivat sequens! 

= Ss 

The most important other musical event, besides the 
above described music festival, was the first appearance: 
n public of a young English girl, Miss Mabel Monteith 
whom I consider one of the pianistically most gifted and 


I ever encountered in 


musically most talented débutantes 
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an experience of a quarter of a century. Miss Monteith is 
a born pianist, whose fingers seem to have been trained to 
such perfection that her technic is a wonder in_ the 
way of surety, flawlessn and brilliancy, and at the 
same time of rarest charm in tone well as power and 
endurance hese essentia not miy mm the way ol 
mechanical perfection, but also as far as variety of touch 
refined of tone color, nicety and taste in shading of 
ill sorts of nuances, from the most powerful ff to the most 
delicate ; s concerned—Miss Monteith possess: a de 
gree which almost phenomenal in an artist so young 
and apparently so slight in physical appearance hey are 
uppler mented, moreover, by a conception which combi c 
the almost < Ith needs ra atistact repr 
ductior t that i f sical intelliger ind 
feeling eethoven Emperor” Concerto, with the ro 
na { need Rubinstein Concerto, and the 
i ind br i ‘ h as she dis 
played in I t ar g ) id orche " 
W ebe P 
The very ha Mi M C ne rarely ne 
G ma ‘ ‘ w nearly hackneyed 
D minor tbinstein Concert prepossessed me at 
nce in favor. | I his work, bar 
ga fe pots of mediocre instrumentation, which could 
ery eas be re ched by ig 1 musician, beat the 
other one h int re f idea ind the 
r tw yverment ay y iferior 
se of Dn ( I W Miss Mon 
te ls rformed best of all, and it was received with 
ich ge en by a gt d ed audience 
that after riple re Miss M had to yield to an 
encore demand, choosing f t the ¢ n A flat Waltz in 
d le rhythn After the Wel Polonaise’ the 
ame scenes we er ed, and if the enthusiasm that pre 
\ at the de 4 criterion for Miss 
Me h ‘ ibly rm ou 
d er ma 
dar Pa lerewsk 
\Itl gh Miss Monteit it the ag f twenty, has only 
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just now left the Guildhall School of Music, where her 
pianistic education was completed under the tuition of the 
late Chevalier Leonard Emil Bach, her repertory seems to 
be already a remarkable one. Besides the above first con- 
cert, she announces a further appearance with orchestra 
and no less than three piano recitals, all with different and 
widely varied programs. With a little more experience 
ind a natural development of more intensity of feeling, a 
young pianist of such eminent pianistic and musical en 
and hence I have 


dowments is bound to achieve success, 
not the least doubt of a brilliant future for this rising young 


star. I ask you, therefore, to bear in mind the alliterative 
name of Mabel Monteith. 

Arthur Friedheim did fairly well with a heterogeneous 

7 orchestra in the accompaniments to the last two works, 

while in the Beethoven E flat Concerto he rather hampered 

He further contributed to the 


than supported the soloist. 
of the “Freischutz” 


felicitous performance 


program a 


and of Liszt’s hollow, bombastic and noisy sym 


Overture, 
c poem, “Hungaria.” 

\ superb Steinway concert grand sounded admirably in 
Hall, and materially Miss Mon 
teith in achieving the desired results, and hence the suc 
appearance in 


phon 


the St ‘ assisted 


James 


cess she won on the occasion of her first 
public 
_- oa 


I cannot close these remarks upon the second week of 
my short sojourn in London without tendering thanks for 
the many and great courtesies shown me there, especially 
by old and new friends and colleagues. Among the latter 
by Percy Betts, the amiable musical editor of the Daily 
Vews, and of new acquaintances I made I want to mention 
“Sforzando,” of the Morning Leader; “Staccato” (A 
Kalisch), of the World, a gentleman not only musically 
but also generally of the highest education, and Runciman, 
the radical, a man after the pattern of Henry G. Finck. 

Most thanks of all, however, I owe to Montague Chester, 

, 
l 


the amiable and highly 


cultured London representative of 


1 man who, with the most refined 





[He Musicat Courier, ¢ 
manners, combines a thorough knowledge of music, for 
which he has a memory little short of prodigiousness, a 
tvle of his own of treating artists in the most fascinating 
way, and at the same time a business acumen which made 
him spread not only his personal popularity but also that 
1f Tue Musica. Courier to such an extent that every 
where I went in Lond I could find a copy of the last 
ue of the paper 
When I saw for the first time the Hotel Cecil, in which 
he holds forth at the offices of THe Musicat Courter, | 
felt something of that pang of momentary jealousy which 
Napoleon I. could not repress when he showed his brother 
Joseph the big and wondrously beautiful royal castle at 
Madrid, when he is reported to have exclaimed: “Mais 
serez mieux logé que moi!” And not only better 
logé, but also better fed is Mr. Chester at the Hotel Cecil, 


which I partook there was by all odds the 


vreatest musical treat offered me in the hospitable city of 
L.ondor O. F 
Mme. Emilie Grey. 
\DAME GREY, solo harpist from Covent Garden, 
M London, gave a harp recital at the home of Miss 
lernan, on Lexington avenue, on May 17. The following 
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’ PALLAS ST 


*WO violinists played here in April after the close 
of They Christiaan 
Franchetti. 





the season were 
Timmner and Valerio 


He is a Dutchman; he is forty-two years 


proper. 
Timmner is 
a curious case. 


- ] ¢ 
a soloist 


out on his career as 


Wirth, in H 


was considered by some to be 


old, and he is just starting 
He studied with Emanuel 
year ago. For a time he 
the best Holland. 
peared from public view. Rumor has it that he 
rich girl, and that he retired and practiced day and night 
with a view to startling the world later. 





ind, twenty-five 
violinist in Eight years ago he disap 
married a 


Eight years is a long time to study in retirement after 
In Timmner’s case it was 
an out-of-the-way 


one is already a good violinist 
much too long, especially as he was in 
place, where he heard nothing. He has certainly wrong 
ideas of interpretation of the Beethoven Concerto and of 
the “Chaconne.” He the 
moreover he is wholly lacking in fire, and he gives very 
little tone, so that it becomes positively tedious to listen 
3rilliancy and dash are wholly lacking with 


takes tempi at a snail’s pace, 


to him long. 
him 

His technic is remarkably clean and distinct, albeit 
to play too sharp. His 
There is nothing in his playing that will 


he 


inclines bowing is supple, but 
not powerful. 
startle the world. 

ae 


7 as 
_— 


—— 

Alexander Levy, a young violinist from New York, who 
has studied four and a half years in Berlin, three of which 
were spent at the Hochschule with Joachim and Halir, has 
just returned to New York. He carries with him brilliant 
testimonials from Joachim and Halir 

eS €& 

Valerio Franchetti, the Italian, is far more interesting 

He is a nephew of the composer Alberto Franchetti, and 


belongs to one of the wealthiest families in Italy. His 





higher order than his musical talent. I should say that he had 
not a strong musical nature. His playing is very effective 
with the public because of his sweet tone and temperament. 
But to compare him with Jacques Thibaud, as has been 
done by some, is simply folly. Franchetti is far removed 
from Thibaud. 


The other day a young violinist played to me who is 
extraordinarily gifted for virtuosity. He is a Roumanian, 
Petresou Woikt by name, and he is but seventeen years 
old. He has studied in Berlin five years, exclusively with 
Yssay Barmas, the young Russian violinist, who is one of 
at the Stern Conservatory. Woiku 
played for me the finale of the Vieuxtemps Concerto in 
E major, Ernst’s Hungarian Airs and the Mendelssohn 
He has the real virtuoso blood; he walks over 


the leading teachers 


Concerto. 
the greatest technical difficulties with the ease and assur 
Sauret. There the age of 
who can display such nimble and certain fingers 


ince of a are few pupils at 
eventeen 
I do not mean that he is a finished artist yet, for he is lack 
ing in many things, but his talent for the violin is of a 
rare order, and with the excellent instruction and start he 


! he will, if he keeps on, accomplish great things 


nas 
ArtHuR M. ABELI 
MINNE HUMPHRYES. 
RS. MINNE HUMPHRYES, the soprano, has re 


turned from a successful Western tour, and partic 
ularly at her former home in Ohio large audiences turned 
out to hear her. The following paragraphs are from re 
ports in the Mansfield papers: 


Mrs, Hur ryes sang “O, Luce di Quest’ Anin She wa 
excellent voice and was never heard in Mansfield to better 1 
age than last evening 

rhe appreciation of the audience was shown in the 


singers being repeatedly recalled. They were gra 


























encores, the 
heir responses. * * * The progran ed with some ngs b 
Mrs. Humphryes, “The Gypsy’s Secret,” “There Are Violets ! 
Roses” and “When Mabel Sings,” the latter being especia 
preciated 

After singing Brahms’ ‘Ver liches Standchen” and Hartman 
“Mir traumte von einem Kén nd,”” Mrs, Humphryes gave 
response to an encore “Old Foiks at Home,” playing he wn a 
companiment. She also gave Costa’s “I Will Ext Thee” and tl 
concert closed with a duet by Mrs. Humphryes and Dr. Mile 
“Graceful Consort, m “The Creation Mansfield News, May 8 
19¢ 

During the offertory Mrs. Minne Smith Humphryes, of Ne 
York city, wl assisted Dr. C. N. Miles in a concert some day 
igo, and wi is the guest of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Sylveste 
Smith, at the Buckingham, rendered “With Verdure Clad,” fr 
“The Creation.”” The singer sang the selection with eel 
ing, the intonation and expression being clear ] 
Mansfield Shield, May 11, 1902 

Mrs. Minne 1 Humphryes sang a solo which her exce 
voice made most impressive Mansfield New May 13 x 

Mrs. Humphryes promises to have a busy summer 


Through her beautiful singing at Mansfield she secured 


two engagements, one at a concert in Toledo on May 23 


and another with the Arion Society of Mansfield f 
June 4. The soprano has also been engaged for the an 
nual meeting of the Baptist Young People’s Societies, 


which is to be held on June 18 


Becker Pupils’ Closing Recital. 


program was presented amily was opposed to his becoming a professional violin- " , : ; 
Scie s thian Kivan : ; ; HE sixth and last of a series of piano recitals by 
anse des . ist, but the boy was persistent and determined to do so c ; ; 
Mme. Em Gre a "2 “ee ‘ pupils of Gustav L. Becker was given on May 17, at 
at all hazards. His father threatened to disinherit him, te é a 
eee ; ; : pee his home, 1 West 104th street, by Miss Lulu Mitchell, as 
Se n and finally broke with him entirely. All in vain. The . <i las : 
We I ; ms ¥ sisted by Miss Dora Valesca Becker (Mrs. Charles Grant 
We boy would play the fiddle; he did play the fiddle, and he 4.7 ee : : ° 
Otto P. S a - : Shaffer), violin. Miss Mitchell played numbers by Han 
=i still plays it. And now, since he has won success, his ‘ : : pe : 
‘ a , , del, Chopin and Schumann; Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 10, 
We ‘ \ g the Whe John Thomas father has made up with him. He was present at his son’s ° 
Saieenh a Se : . No. 1, and several lighter compositions, including an in 
M h ’ recent concert in Beethoven Hall, and he seemed to enjoy ‘ ot 
M1 Emilie Gre a teresting group by American composers. Miss Mitchell's 
the applause more than the son himself. — . 
s R ( é Gour . P = 2 F best work was in the sonata, which she played with dig 
M a Franchetti made his name as a violinist under the 3 . 7 
Piers sige ‘oe : , nity remarkable in one so young. Miss Becker added two 
i David ri s pseudonym Oliveira, which is simply another way of spell- : 5 ? 
; Donisett “ger roy +s ; >. groups of short selections to a thoroughly enjoyable pro 
( in Questo semy Betly mize ing his given name Valerio, with an additional i. Since ; ‘ “ 
Miss Grace Caney . . : <i gram, and was forced to respond to a recall. It was an 
becoming reconciled with his family he puts also his ; é 
li Grand Valse Hasselmans  . - . , ». nounced that the next musicale would be the seventh an 
M; ; een family name on his programs. One must admire the boy’s perm ge ‘ ms ; s ; 
aes. Seems nae ar ; , nual “Children’s Day,” when the pupils of Mr. Becker’s 
R nza, Quando a te liesta, Faus Gounod pluck and perseverance. He must have felt that he was aes. , ’ Thi M ‘Hl cl th 
: : “ 9” supils give the program. nis, on May 31, will close the 
Mrs. Pierre Noe one of the “chosen. pul g prog vs 
: ° ges eason. 
Fran He is, indeed, a talented violinist. He has a smooth, ° - 
Miss G Caney . » . . . =r ’ 4 
, oni “ E: , soft tone of beautiful quality, and he has the genuine, Sebestion B. Sctiteat 
inic c nha ne 1 5 * 3 - j 
warm blooded Italian temperament. His technic is good, cuastian 5. scalcsinger 
though not remarkable. He is somewhat lacking in sound EB. B. SCHLESINGER, the well-known song com 
JANpotskt.—As before announced, Mr. Janpolski, the musical judgment. He did some things in the Mendelssohn »% poser of Paris, is here on a visit, and for the pur 
i ( er a very successful season has decided to Concerto and in Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso’ that pose of attending the wedding of his niece in Boston 
na n America next year. He has already booked were bizarre and even ludicrous. His phrasing is often Mr. Schlesinger will return home about the middle of 
many important engagements, which will be announced choppy and illogical, and he inclines to give false ac- June. The American artists who visit Paris find Mr 
later The beginning of next season he will inaugurate a cents and to take too great liberties with the rhythm. Schlesinger’s musicales among the most interesting fea 
f recita All in all his talent for the violin per se is of a much tures of their sojourn. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OPPORTUNITY. 


ROM the announcement of the six weeks’ sun: 
mer session of the Clavier Piano School at 11 
West Twenty-second street, New York city, which 
offers a special term for teachers in the Virgil 
Clavier Method, we quote the following features 
and particulars: 

Teachers and players imbued with the progressive spirit 
will find this session of the summer school a favorable 
opportunity to study the clavier method, which is the em- 
bodiment of the most advanced educational theories of 
the day in the art of piano teaching and playing, under 
the personal instruction of the author of the system. 

Ihat the clavier and clavier method provide a new, su- 
perior and thoroughly scientific means of technical and 

usical development in the art of piano playing, is a fact 
which has been repeatedly demonstrated during the past 

vy years by indisputable tests. It has been again and 
proven that the clavier, rightly used in conjunction 
with the piano in teaching and practice, establishes the 
irner in a true artistic technic in a fraction of the time 
wdinarily spent, and at the same time, in a superior man- 
facilitates musical growth as well 

Complete courses of instruction are provided for the 
teachers in the correct theories and principles 

the clavier method, and opportunities afforded players 
for special technic and interpretation during the vacation 


The practical value of this double equipment of the 
odern teacher of the piano is so obvious that precon 
ved notions should not bar any teacher from improving 


opportunity to test, by personal knowledge, the scien- 


tific and practical advantages of the clavier method, now 

knowledged by the most eminent authorities in Europe 
nd America 

The regular course includes ninety-five lessons, class 
nd private, and the privilege of all recitals, for $50, and is 
upplemented by fifteen private lessons in interpretation, 
in lieu of technic, for an additional charge of $12.50 

Ihe special course of 110 lessons includes both the full 
regular course, with fifteen private lessons each in technic 
ind interpretation, the tuition fee for which is $87.50 

The class lessons in technic, including mind training, 
physical development, time study, sight reading, accent 
ind expression, will be given by A. K. Virgil. Lessons 
me hour and a quarter long 

Private half hour lessons in technic will be given by 


Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander, Miss Harriette M. Brower, 
Miss Florence Dodd, Miss Louise Lerch, John R. Re 
barer and William A. White 


Private interpretation lessons will be given by S. M. 
Fabian; also by Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander and Miss 
Harriette M. Brower Half hour or hour lessons by 
pecial arrangement 

In the teachers’ training school ten lessons will be 
given The work will not be the presentation of new 
rinciples, but special subjects will be proposed in advance 
nd those members of the class who are already experi 

ed teachers will be expected to give the lessons 


the session from twelve to eighteen piano re 





will be given, which are free to all pupils 


\ll pupils who enter either regular course or the special 


V be furnished clavier practice free ot charge 
Rooms and board can be procured near the school at 
onable rates. Pupils from out of town will be assist 
procuring boarding ommodations if they will 
municate their wishes to A. D. Jewett (business man 
ger), Clavier Hall, 11 West Twenty-second street. 
\ concert was given recently at Duluth, Minn., by the 
| of Miss A. Meloche, assisted by Mrs. Robert | 
Kncbel and Signor Valenza. 
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Concert by Arion Damenchor. 


, AMENCHOR” sounds more classic than 
“Ladies’ Chorus,” and so this time it is ap 
plied in the report of the closing concert given 
last Tuesday evening (May 20), by the women s branch of 
the Arion Singing Society, of Brooklyn. The ladies wer« 
assisted by the male chorus, and William Grafing King, 
violinist; Miss Freda Schieffer, pianist, and Miss Anna 
Winkopp, contralto. Arthur Claassen conducted. So much 
has been written this season about the singing of the 
Arion that nothing remains to be said. As Mr. Claassen 
has built up the Maennerchor of the Arion to take front 
rank in the male choruses of the country, so he is work 
ing to perfect the ensemble in the Damenchor. The women 
never sang better than they did last Tuesday evening 
The program as arranged was not long, but as every num- 
ber was encored the audience heard just twice the original 
number of compositions. German endurance along all 
lines is marvelous, and never more so than when music is 
the subject of interest. Here at the end of a long and 
arduous season the men and women assembled in Arion 
Hall for this closing affair of the season, and applauded 
every number with almost childish zest. 
Here is the program: 

















Fruhling W. Bargic 
Arion Damenchor 
Violin soli 
Romanze ‘ ... Rubinsteir 
Sarabande Bohn 


W. Grafing King 
Mannerchor 

Frihlingsregen . Munzinger 
\itniederlandisches Standchen....... ‘ see Kremser 
Arion. 


Piano soli 
Prelude . . Rachmaninofi 
Horch, horch, die Lerch Schubert-Liszt 
Freda Schieffer 
Sandmannchen ; : C, v. Rennes 
Der Himmel hat keine Sterne.... ee , ..B. O, Kleir 
Arion Damenchor 
Alto soli 
Wohin? ..... oc : ‘ Schubert 
Spring Is Here : Edith Dick 
Anna Winkopp 
4 M. Meyer-Olbersleben 


\ gin aidire 
| W dliet 
Arion D nchor and Arion 


And, now for the encores! The Damenchor sang “Ein 
Kleines Lied,” by Berger; the male chorus sang “Tower 
Watch,” by Decker. Mr. King, whose violin solos were 
greatly enjoyed, played as an extra piece, Schumann’s 
“Traumerei.” Mr. King is one of the professional pupils 
of Carl Venth. Miss Schieffer, the piano soloist of the 
evening, is a pupil of Mr. Claassen and a very promising 
performer. For an encore she played “Friihlingsrauschen,”’ 
by Sinding. Miss Winkopp sang sympathetically, and*for 
her encore added “Still Wie die Nacht,” by Bohm 

There were other features besides the music which 
made the occasion a memorable one. Presents are the uni 
versal rule in German family and social life. The advent 
of a new baby means a present for the mother and new 
comer. Then comes the christening present. Birthday 
presents and Christmas presents occur annually, of course 
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to be thought of is the gift made at commencement time. 
Then the agony begins again when the engagement is an 
nounced, and then, most important of all, comes the wed 
ding present. In the meantime, if any are lucky enough 
to be an officer in a German singing society more presents 
will be crowded into the year. Last Tuesday evening, at 
the concert, Miss Bertha Holstein, the secretary of the 
Arion Damenchor, was presented with a handsome gold 
watch studded with jewels. The presentation speech was 
made by Dr. W. John Schildge, the peacemaker of the 
\rion, and one of the best baritones in the society. The 
doctor said a lot of nice things of Miss Holstein and her 
work, and womankind generally. Next a suspicious box 
was presented to Mr. Claassen, the popular conductor of 
the Arion, by Mrs. Charlotte Froet. 

“What’s in the box?” 500 voices asked in unison 

Ping-Pong,” whispered a few 

Later it was said the mysterious box contained a card 
set, with poker chips annex. Goodness! 

During the social festivities which followed the concert 
Mr. Claassen admitted that the ladies presented him with 
a card set, and he supposed the poker chips were necessary 
attachment, although this was all Greek to him As the 
conductor is too busy to play games of any sort, the box 
and the contents whatever they may be, will be added to 
the world’s collection of misfits in which all popular men 
and women may claim a share 
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THREE Minor CONCERTS 
Three minor concerts were given in Brooklyn last 
Wednesday evening. Under the auspices of the Educa 
tional Club, of South Brooklyn, the Philharmonic Club 


gave a concert at the Atheneum. Mr. Rothemund, con 
ductor of the club, directed the concert Ameng the solo 
sts were Mrs. Tirzah Hamlen-Roland, contralto; Frederic 
Reddall, baritone, and Miss Lucille Dauvoin, violinist 


Miss Rothemand and Miss Lawrence played the piano a 


companiments. 


The Glee Club of St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church gave a concert at the Pouch Mansion under the 
direction of Eugene J. Grout Mrs. Travis-Leigh, so 


prano; Harry Livingston Chapman, baritone, and George 
C. Tooker, ’cellist, assisted in an attractive program 
Miss Alice Sovereign, contralto; E. R. Williams 
tone; William Graffing King, violinist, and Frederic Res 
segnie, organist, assisted the Young People’s Choral So 


ciety of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church at a 


concert given in the church. John Hyatt Brewer cor 
ducted. 
ea = 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
A report of the piano recital given by Miss Edith C 
Milligan at Wissner Hall, last Tuesday evening, will be 


found on another page of this issue of THe Musical 
CourIER. 
The Brooklyn Arion, 150 strong, will attend the Welsh 


musical festival at Scranton, Pa., next month 
Frederic Reddall’s annual pupils’ recital will be given at 
the Pouch Mansion, Friday evening, June 6. Mr. Reddall 





and his vocal pupils will be assisted by the Cecilia Ladies’ 
Quartet and Miss Georgina Walsh, violinist; Miss Ida 
Muhlan and Miss Gertrude Shoemaker, pianists, and 
George Corwin Stout, organist \ program of twenty 


three numbers will be presented 


While no official statements have been made, there are 
rumors in musical circles of the borough about a union 
of the Brooklyn Oratorio Society and the music depart 
ment of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Heretofore the concerts of the Oratorio Society have been 
given under the auspices of the Institute, but the plan 
now talked of will give the Institute the controlling power 


as well as the patronage privilege. There are also rumors 





Then comes the confirmation present, and the next present _ th: he society will sing two “novelties” next season 
’ I at the society gz 
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Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Handel’s “Messiah.” Poor 


Rossini! Poor Handel! Unhappy Brooklyn! 

The following officers were elected at the annual meet 
ing of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society: Henry N 
Whitney, president; W. H 
John F. Praeger, second vice-president; John S 
ingham, secretary, and Crowell Hadden, treasurer. Execu 
tive committee, Franklin W. Hooper, Robert B. Woodward 
George H. Prentiss, Henry F. Noyes and C. H 
directors, Frederic A. Ward, Alexander E. Orr, Justice W 
W. Goodrich, Martin Joost, John S. Frothingham, Robert 
B. Woodward, Edward H. Kidder and William R. Bunker 

The board of directors includes these three new members 
John J. Pierrepont, the late Henry King Shel 
Lowell M succeed the 
and Joost, to 


Froth 


to succeed 
Palmer, to Benjamin T 


Martin 


don ; 


Frothingham succeed General 


Christensen, who has returned to his home in Denmark 


Mrs. Thiers’ Song Recital. 
M** ALBERT GERARD-THIERS gave 


Gérard-Thiers 


a4 delightful 
nour of song at the studios in 
Carnegie Hall last Tuesday evening 
Her program was as follows 
Nedda’s Aria (Pagliacci) 
Gavotte (Manon) 
Oh! Santissima 
Hate Toi 
foujours a Toi 
Sunshine Song 
Fishermaiden 
Una Voce Pock 
Parted 
Ariosa 
Cadix 
Spring Song 


Filles de 


Contession 
Aria (Magic 
Should He 
Manola 
he Apr Gu 
Mrs. Thiers has a voice of raré 

with charm and discretion 

j 


eran and as 1 
songs sparkle with meaning. Mrs. K. Vashti 


1 > r sth fey] 


ter, who was a 1¢€ ant is a most Sk 


sO many singers 


nd 
and 
accon 


summer Thiers will 


During the 
New York and give a special irse for teachers 


T 


production and interp 


Fletcher Music Method. 


RS. FLETCHER-COPP 
ment since her retur 
England Mrs. ( 


ner mus 


and also in the Sout! 

While in New Yorl 
the 
over long enough to 


urgent request of a teach he stopped 


give them a quick course of instruc 


tion, long: hours each d: ibling her get through 
the work quickly 

Mrs will have 
The deman 


vicinity of Boston 


the summer Copp large 


her services as teacher 


that it 


For 


classes, as usual 
IS pos 


are so great right in the 


| 11 ~4 ‘ : 
sible she will decide to teach 


at her residence there 


The Fletcher music method is so well known at the 


ing it and so many 
r-( Opp is 


established 


ic, there are so 
Mrs. Fletch 


essons rom W 


present tin many teacl 


interested in it, that constantly 


1 for 


approached oO! musi 


teachers 


was given at the Congregational 
May 12 and 13, by Prof. Henry 
Miss | Rew, violinist, 
Music, Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia 


An organ recital 
Church, Mont 
W Matlack 
of the School of 


icello, Ia., 


organist, and aura A 


Wallace, first vice-president ; 


de Silver; 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Matinee and Night Concert by Students. 


their relatives an op 


the New 


was arranged 


students and 


the 


N order to give the 
attend 
Music an 


portunity to annual mcert at 


York College of extra matinee 
for last Wednesday afternoon 


The 


evening cé 


while the concert was given 


last Thursday evening program was the same for 


both concerts, save at the mcert one singer was 


attended 
the 


substituted for another. Overflowing audiences 


on both 


occasions. Director Lambert announces that 


year at the coll most successful in its 


613 


has been the 


ege 


history During the season 1901-2 studer were 


have en 
r mu 


Several graduates of the 
fess 
mater by playing with notable success at 


Jessie Shay, th lo pianist of Kul 


ncert 


enrolled college who 


tered the pri ional ranks reflected glory on 
sical alma 


yelik’s 


the 


lic concerts 
tour; Augusta Zuckerman, 


Young People’s iphony 
who played at several impor 


of Alexander Lambert. Miss Shi 


Zuckerman 


college 


college luring € season and 


O'Leary played at the annual con ) he 


wer vert pu] 


played names appear upon the 
progran 


Many pers 
mcerts, wher 
forth six young 


Miss 


piz 
Mar 


played 
were ni I the al I tn ther 

also cause for congratulation The n ment from Hum 
Miss Breidt 


played by 


mel’s and the 
Scherzo 

Miss Zu 

Mr. Lambert 


pian oth nu 


and with 


econd I 
] ause by her master 
Rhaps Cc No. 12 
little 
the 


Miss O'Leary evoked storm ‘ 
f the Liszt Hungari 
Master Stockwe 
Mr 
Henry 

id as his 


ful playing 
rhe playing of Miss Luyster 
Miss ] 
violin s« 
bert. He is a young man of 


were the only violin sok rk 


and 
or brilliancy Segal 
pupil 


decided talent 


Jac ybson was 
loist of tl meert, is a Lam 
in 

e honors of 


Miss Edna 


captured the s 


the violin department T we the vocalists, 





Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 


VOCAL RECITALS——<= 
in English, Freach, German, Italian and Russian. 
For termsand dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., Leadon, W., Eagiand. 





THE 


Smith & Nixon 


THE GRAND PIANO 
IN UPRIGHT CASE. 
Bullt on the principle of the 
Parlor Grand, and its equal in 
musical resuits. This 
system of construction properly 
presented, gets other upright 
pianos out of competition. 
Reasonable inducements 
offered dealers. 


The Smith & Nixon Piane Mfg. Co. 
10-12 Bast Pourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Phebe Smith and Miss Ruth Wilson, are pupils of W. | 
Miss Smith possesses very sympathet 

mezza voce showed that she is being 

She the Ave ari from Verd 

better at the nigh meert than at the 


taste tix 


€ a ic voce 


Bacheller 
and her correctly 
trained 
‘Otello” even 
Wednesday matinee. Miss W 


Ries 


sang 
sang with 


songs by Hawley and 


Buzzi-Peccia, sang in brilliant 


from “Trovatore,” and altogether 
singing denotes improvement ove! 
the college concerts 

The pupils in Mr 
the results of g 
sie Paxton, also a pupil of Mr. Bacheller 


Miss Wilson 


Sang if 


Mrs 


Bacheller’s « 
training 


sang at 


ensemble showed 


ing concert in place of 
too The 


marked in inte 


soprano, 
singing num 


ber, “Before 


Dawn accon 


Miss 


paniments at both concerts re tasteful 1 by J 


the 


I accon 


panied for his pupi 
Jacob 


| 


Danielson, a teacher 


college Willi 


a special sumn 


Frederic Martin, Boston. 


OME of Mr. Ma 


below 


his opening s 


received with 


Mme 
Schumann-Heink, 


RKeuss-BELcE Luise 
Mme 
the pianist, who recently 
Rave a 


across rhe 


the c 
sailed 
Pennsylvania concert 
on the trip 
success, and the crew was 
Miss 
lachea la notte aria if 
the New Y 
ign 


Buzzi-Peccia Pup 
the r 
nual concert of 
W ednesday, is 


artistic 


a pupil I 


trated in an manner 


lent teacher 


dust Published by 


GS. SCHIRMER, 


35 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


EDUARD KELLER and OITO K. SCHILL 


SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSITY 


Two Hundred and Seventy-five 


STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN. 


For the development of technique to artistic perfection 
with especial reference to the playing of double stops 


IN FIVE BOOKS. 


Key or Guide, indispensable to the use 
of these studies, containing preface, re 
marks, requirements, explanation of 
the system, plan and arrangement 
table of contents, table of the n 
Bercoccess sote Price, $1.00 net 
Studies No. 1-60.... so * 
Studies No. 51-117 : 150 

Studies No. 118-200 ee 1.20 
Studies No 201-275...... 1.50 


BOOK I 


els 


BOOK II 
BOOK Ill 
BUUK IV 
BOOK V. 





Sead tor Cataloguc of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MUSICAL CLASSICS. 
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BUILDING, ' 
May 19, 190 5 


Mrs. M. E. 


alternoon 


EMMA SPRECKELS 
San FRANCisco, 


second recital of 


aH E 


Blanchard 


song 
was given on Saturday 
in the parlors of the First Unitarian Church, 
under the auspices of the Channing Auxiliary, 
and was attended by a very appreciative audi- 
was as artistic as any 
Mrs, Blanchard has 
and her 





ence Ihe 
Blanchard has ever given here. 
beautiful warmth of 


Her 


program 


Mrs 


contralto 


voice Ol tone, 


delightiul consisted of some 


phrasing program 
venty numbers, which were enthusiastically applauded. 
The Se and “Who Is Sylvia?” taken from 
Schubert; by van der Stucken; “The Water 
Lily,” Richard and other taken 
Franz, Brahms, MacDowell, Haydn, Secchi, Parker, Her- 


mann, German, Needham and Cocquard, and a number ot 


cret’ were 
‘Seeligkeit,” 
from 


Strauss, numbers 


lovely old French balads made up the aiternoon’s pro 
rai, 
~- dae 
Ss = 
Louis H. Eaton will give his fourth organ recital at 
lrinity Church on Thursday evening next, with a pro 
gram selected from Widor (the Fiith Symphony), the 
[hiele Concertsatz in C minor and other numbers not 


e as important. J. F. Veaco, the tenor, will give the 


il numbers, and Hother Wismer will bé heard on the 
n 
= = 
Speaking of Trinity Church reminds one of Dr. Stew 
4 Trinity Church, Boston, who, report has it, is about 
return to us, Irinity Church having decided to inau 
te a boy choir, with which Dr, Stewart is not at all in 
upathy, his work having been done entirely among 
mixed voice Had this decision been made in the first 
pla Louis LKaton would have been elected to Trinity 
( h, Boston, as boy choirs are his particular hobby, 
had large experience in the work 
eS S 
briday evening the second concert of the Philharmonic 
~ ety will be given at Metropolitan ‘Iemple. Mrs. M 
Blanchard will sing and Mr. Minetti, the conductor, 
utlined an interesting program for his orchestra 
es & 
S Bollinger has moved his piano studio from 
O'Farre ( Room 37, Mercantile Library Building 
\ reception hours Wednesday and Saturday from 1:30 





Ss <& 
Ihe San Francisco Conservatory of Music, E. S. Bonelli 
‘ will give an invitation recital Wednesday evening, 
May 21, at Metropolitan Temple. An extensive program 
been prepared, in which numbers wil be given by the 
| f all classes 
Ss <= 
sday evening, May 22, is the date of a recital an 
by Mrs. Cecilia Decker-Cox, the contralto, to be 
Reeital Hall of the von Meyerinck School of Musi 
\s Mrs. Cox is a great favorite in the musical set of out 
vn, and is a conscientious and artistic vocalist, the re 
“ d s be largely attended 
= & 
oncert of the twenty-fifth season of the Lor 
g Club will be given in Native Sons’ Hall on the even 
g Puesd the 20th inst. The club has arranged to 


chestra on this occasion, in addi 





tion to the piano and organ, which are always used with 
the choruses, and two numbers will be heard for the first 
tume here, Johannes Pache’s “Spring and Autumn,” and 
“Young Siegiried,” the latter requiring the ac- 
and embracing themes 


The other new num 


Zovoeiner’s 
companiment ol a 
from Richard Wagner’s “Siegfried.” 
ber on the program will be given its first hearing at this 
the Loring 


full orchestra 


concert, having been especially written tor 
Club by Arthur Foote, the well-known composer, of Bos 
ton, several of whose works have been successiully sung 
by the club in Mr. most 
gracefully expressed his appreciation of this fact by setting 
Tennyson’s “Miller's Daughter” to music and dedicating it 
This number will be heard with great inter 


previous concerts. Foote has 


to the club. 
est. Other important numbers are Rubinstein’s “Morning,” 
which has not been heard here for years; Grieg’s “Dis 
and “Frithjot’s Return,’ by Max Bruch Lhe 
suloist will be Dr. S. Schallchammer and W. E. Dwyer, 
the pianist Miss Ruth Loring, and the concert under the 
direction of David W. Loring, conductor of the club. 


covery, 


2 —— 
a 


) 


v 
Mr. Tolmie, the pianist, gives an informal musicale this 
afternoon at 727 Sutter street. Mr. Tolmie is 


a finished pianist, and his programs are always listened to 
with the greatest possible pleasure by his audiences 


his studio, 


— 


) 


-_- 
¥ 


A farewell reception and musicale was given Mrs. Mar 
riner Campbell at her residence, 1820 Turk street, on Fri 
lay evening, of which I| will give further particulars next 
recital at the 
Sherman & Clay 
WEDMORE JONES. 


week, also an account of the ensemble class 
Music at 


Mrs. A 


California Conservatory oi 


Hall. 


MORRISSEY ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 


HE James W. Morrissey English Grand Opera Com- 
pany began a spring season at the 
Grand Opera House Monday, May 26. Mr. Morrissey’s 
experience in musical matters js quite extensive, and the 


and summer 


public will, no doubt, benefit by his knowledge. 

“Carmen,” which will 
matinees Wednes 
This will 


rhe first opera for production was 


be given the entire week and at the 
Friday (Decoration Day) and Saturday. 
and then, in the order named, 


“Martha,” “Il Trova- 


d ty, 
ve followed by “Mignon,” 


each opera for one week, “Faust,” 


tore,” “The Bohemian Girl,” “Lucia” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

The cast for “Carmen” includes Miss Rose Cecilia 
Shay, Miss Julia Allen, Miss Harriet Packard, Miss Eu- 


genie Barker, Miss Etta Bigelow, Miss Helen Johnson, 
Miss Emily Townsend, Miss Grace Wheeler, Barron Ber- 
thald, Thomas Boyd, Achille Alberti, Frank Belcher, Ar- 
thur Seaton, T. Sinclair Gore and the chorus from the 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Miss Rose Cecilia Shay, the leading prima donna, has 
with Venice, Rome, Naples and other 
cities in Italy, and achieved considerable triumph in the 
Western and Southern cities recently at the head of her 
company. She is the daughter of Thoms F. Shay, 
of the most eminent practitioners in criminal law in 


sung success in 


own 
one 
Cincinnati, and traces her family directly to the lineage 
of Sir Robert Steele and the Elders of Maryland, who 
came over to this country with Lord Baltimore and with 
the first settlers of the State 

Rarron Berthald, who will be remembered as the lead 











re. JOSEFFY. 


Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN,N. Y. 


Address: 





ing tenor of Walter Damrosch’s Opera Company, has 
just returned from a two years’ engagement in England 
Miss Harriet Packard is a native American of French 
ancestry, and possesses all the verve and temperament oi 
that volatile race. Her operatic work was begun in this 
country and finished in Italy. Miss Julia Allen hails from 
Binghamton, N. Y., and when she was fourteen years old 
she started out alone for Boston, where, in due time, she 
graduated from the New England Conservatory of Music; 


she received her operatic training from de Macchi, of this 
city. Miss Eugenie Barker comes direct from the Carl 
Rosa Royal English Opera Company, London, where she 
sang in a repertory of some forty Miss Isabelle 
Underwood, Miss Helen Johnson and Miss Etta Bigelow 
sopranos and contraltos 


operas 


complete the list oi 

Thomas Boyd, Achille Alberti, Signor Abramoff, Frank 
Belcher, Arthur Seaton and T. Sinclair Gore have all sung 
in English grand opera for many years in this country 
ind abroad 

‘the chorus from Maurice Grau’s Metropolitan Opera 
House Company have been taught the English language 
by William at the Metropolitan 


Opera House 


Parry, for many 


Mr 


years 


and now Morrissey’s stage manager 


WOLFSOHN PUPIL GIVES A RECITAL. 








M*; EDITH C. MILLIGAN, a youthful and highly 
gifted pianist and pupil Leopold Wolisohn, 
gave a recital at Wissner Halli, Brooklyn, last Tuesday 
evening, May 20. Miss Milligan a mere girl yet in short 
dresses, showed by her playing that her teacher is a man 
of discrimination ihere is, to be sure, immaturity in 
her work, but her beautiful liquid touch, expression and 
temperament raised her performance to a plane where 
even the indifferent and satiated found enjoyment. Miss 
Milligan was assisted by Miss Edith Helena, soprano 
Mr, Barenblatt, tenor; Mr. Ulanov, violinist, and her 
teacher, Mr. Wolfsohn Ihe hall was crowded to over 
flowing, and applause was given without stint. Here is 
he program: 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 2, D m Beethoven 
Edi ( Miliigar 
\ria, Ah fors e lui (Traviata) Verd 
Edith Helena 
Kosamunde, Variations p. 142 Schubers 
Ed C. Milligar 
Concerto, D minor Kreutzer 
N. ( i 
Ballade, op. 23, G minor Choy 
Waltz, op. 42, A flat Chopin 
Edith C. Millig 
Flower Song (Carmen) Bize 
() Come With Me in the Summer Night Van der Stucken 
H. Barenbiatt 
Spinning Whee Mendels 
Study Her 
Valtz, op. 34 loszkowsk 
Ed C. Milligar 
\ria, Michaela (( € Bizet 
I 1 Helena 
Hungarian Fantaisie ! 
Millig 
(Wit e¢ 1 I 1 





Miss Milligan’s numbers represented the classical, ro 


mantic and modern composers. The young girl revealed 
a good conception of the different schools, and particu 
larly her interpretations of the Schubert Variations, the 


and the group by Mendelssohn, Henselt 
Many an adult might 


Chopin Ballad 
ind Moszkowski 
have learned something from the beautiful ballad by the 
Polish composer as she played it, for it was a reading in 
Mr. Wolfsohn played 


Hungarian Fantaisie, by 


were delightful 


the best acceptance of the word 


the second part of the 
Liszt, and at the close he and his pupil were greeted by a 


Miss Milligan was recalled after 


piano 


whirlwind of applause. 
each number and presented with bouquets 


Mr. Wolisohn played the accompaniments for the 
singers and the violinist. These interval numbers added 
greatly to the attractiveness of the concert. The recital 


was the second one Miss Milligan has given, and already 
a third is announced to take place at the Waldorf-Astoria 


next October, There have also been applications for pri- 


vate musicales and recitals Mr. Wolfsohn has received 
many congratulations upon the success of his gifted 
pupil. 


Claassen and the United Singers of New Yerk. 
A RTHUR CLAASSEN, the conductor of the Brooklyn 


Arion, and formerly conductor of the United Sing 
) g 


ers of Brooklyn, may be the new conductor of the United 
Singers of New York (Manhattan). “The position has 
been offered to Mr. Claassen, and he may accept after 
certain changes are made in the by-laws of the United 


Singers. 
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benefit; without it I would not have placed any of the higher e- Virgil Gordon’s Recitals. 
Nothing could fulfill the purpose as well MarTna Fut 
HE first of a series { three ec als y pupils o 
It is with pleasure I certify to the value of the “Rectifier Virgil Gordon w successfully given on Tuesda 
ise it regularly and find it the greatest help y n ac shing evening, May 20, at the Virgil Piano S | The play« 
what I desired from long ag W. H. McKiwntock . 
were Jennie Quinn and Fann \ i on ged pec 
Mail for Artists. vely twelve and fe urteer Ww leserve credit for 
inner in which they performed a \ h bot 
AIL matter awaits the following at THe Musicat technically and musically was worthy er 1 
COURIER office ple. The pupils were assisted by H n, baritone 
D. ¢ Nichol who possesses a voice dramatic 1 ve at powe | 
R. Paul ital hall was well fi with ht t 1ud 
Vesta D. Hartzell [he program was opened by Jennie Qi with a ¢g [ 
Amelie Stone f piece by ( erl c c oe y ch re ’ 
Aristide Franceschett h taste re Fannie A " 
(Andrew Blach \ te Sc} n Beethoven’s Sor p. 14 
3en Davies 3 \ | by Maver: “Reverie.” by Scl 1 
l.eandro Campana Perpett Motior vith earness and rep 
Chas. Gregorowitsch sical fi S p ‘ , eat n 
Mackenzie Gor lor tone 
=e Mhuel Burnhan Among Jennie Quinn’s second group was the Allegr 
RIER. om the Sonata . 4 B Beethove nto which 
TALL Saint Botolph. he put much spirit. She also played piec me Bheliee 
| N a recent neert given by the Apollo Club, of Bo ind Hoffman, as well as the Waltz in B flat by Godard 
ton, one of the interesting features of a delightful iter which number an encore was demanded 
program was the exquisite singing of a new mg witl Fannie Abramson closed the program with pieces by 
Brancuarp Art Buitvina, / chorus (“Saint Botolph”), composed by G. W. Chadwick Godard, Favarg and Pacher, al which were played 
Los An ( Ma ) ) \ . . 1 , “ } 
or the twenty-fifth anniversary of the St. Botolph Club n the same finished manner er first group. After 
NE of the musical event f the bie The St B ph S ne ¢ the os x« r ubs repe 1 ands sl! resp¢ nde with an en re These 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was the lecture or mprising among its members many of the | ne le girls ve good t eacl hem having a 
“Wagner and the Bayr Festiv by Mr: musicians, artists and eri of Boston velocity ol er 1,006 minute echnical wort 
Charles W. Rhodes, in Simp \uditorium, May 6 Phe admirable ng which Mr. Chadw aS give Mr. Silberste g mbers by Denza, | noff ar 
sisted by Adolph Gloss New York, pianist. This le¢ to the characteristic verses on Saint Botolph by Arthi Tt s with ucl 2 1 sple dt efte 
ture was tendered the General Federation by the ladi« Macy is marked by ntness m¢ y and dignity nd l rtily ppia 
of California, and was of great literary and musical value »f rhythm which are in excellent ke g the refined The second and thir Mr. Gord r vill take 
Mrs. Rhodes ecturer of | er, her force is large vein of humor running throughout the tex Mr. Macy’s ‘ n Tuesday evening May 27 d June whic! 
was but | g | 1 fine temperame good whose , ense re sible f } th th st ] I y Boruff, baritone, and 
Hundreds 1! t ] 1 e le ure W rew t s Sl re I Ie ng ket 1 
peated Blanchard M H h the « enthu Oh, he good i the | , rite t the Virgil | Ss 29 West Fifteentl 
m The det ‘ he re M Rhode su For w t r ts would have nothing t d New Y y 
hat she will mak« r e Pacific Coas xt sea In an elaborate title page Mr. Paxton, the portrait 
under the direction B hard & Venter painter, has carried out a splendid conception of the cor 
The us ison whicl ed 1 saint The three gentlemen above mentioned all Students of the Synthetic Guild. 
¢ f the word bee he g he y h ot Se Bot pl } ] den } Swnthet Guil } iwht cea 
Angel Four pe 2 pera I e G most hitting bute toa t \ r Owing tl 
Opera Ce ny opene he Chicago Sy olo part of the song writte child g der Sy eacher 
phony Or« 2. Emma Neva ‘ erts. Mme followed by rring chorus ry ft g the t by the 
Lil in Nx rdica he Le nora ] Concert C mpany however car he rendered with n M by { T 
he Heinrichs, Fant Bloomfield-Zeisler, Katherir ne voice 





Fiske In the printing of this 


contralto; J sef Hofmanr 





Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and many other musical Company has wn us to what a high stage the ar 
events helped to make the seasor busy one Pupils’ usic n ng we may use the term, has advance 
recitals, some four or five a week é w about the only and as to its intrinsic worth it stand Ss a criteri ( 
musical events which are attracting attention ts publicatior Mention might rm c th 
For July the Long Beach Chautauqua will call rth nnection of several other songs which have recently 
large audiences Very excelle programs have en been published by this house, n ongs by An 
prepared, both musical and otherwise, the choral work gelo Mascheroni, entitled “Good !’ and “Ar 
being in charge of Prof. Fred A. Bacon, with a large and Ocean Lullaby.” These two songs e sure to be a 
efficient staff of assistants -orded the vogue which is given to those other great 
For next season promise Already Madame _ successes of this briliant composer, namely, “For All 


much is 


“The Brighter Day” and “Till Death.” 





Eternity,” 


Mantelli, William H rwood, pia the Leonora 

Jackson Concert Company, Samuel Siege nandolin vi Another song, “Who’s the Road?” by Ernest G 
tuoso; Edward Baxter Perry, the Ka Boys’ Choir and Newton, one of the latest of the English composers t 
Antoinette Trebelli have been engaged by Blanchard & find the musical ear of his compatriots, is a strong song 


ally applicable to entertain 


r bass 


bile 


through for 
ments by autom¢ 

“My Best Harris ar 

organist whose works are accorded marked favor at home 


class ballad of sentimental 


Venter for concerts not only in Los but baritone especi 


out California bicycle clubs 


seloved,” by Cuthbert English 


is an especially 
All of 


music lovers 


attractive, high 


Vittorio Carpi. 


FRE are some testimonials regarding the type the above works can be confidently recom 


value of Mr. Carpi’s “Voice Rect 


With y r method and aid fy r “Vv 


more great 





ifier”’: nended 


e Rectifier,” in nine 
ict 








months unde yu areful 1 thor io} netr . } . ~ 
months under your care and Q struction, I was able The Gerard-Thiers Lecture-Song Recitals. 
to accomplish my greate | That w s a drea t 
i — . 
me became a reality. After being t = tor three lous HE following bulletin of lectures, which ought to be 
years I was able to begin again my career with great ! of especial interest to managers and clubs, has just 
The success I had at La Scala in Milan and at the Costanz been issued by Albert Gérard-Thiers: 
Rome in “Gioconda,” “Ball Ma 1 “Gétterdammerung N 1—“Song Onomatopoetically Considered r Phys Eff 
I owe ‘only and entirely t Evvira Ton m the Tone World,” illustrated with songs. No. 2—“Our F 
ESpeay Songs and Who Wrote Ther N 3—“‘Franz Schubert—Biograp! 
I wish to express my gra es for the way in hict nd Fav Songs.” WN 3—“*The Winter Journey S ibe 
anc F g $ iter < ) 
you have placed and Itivated I to your care an Se ent umenn—Biogrant i: » Sor N I 
method, and with the 1 of t \ e R fe that now Miller’s Daughter” (Sc ann) N Eliland A is f 
even in all registers to high E Wiwnte Titus oem of Kar! Steiler, mu by Alex. von Fielitz. No. 8 Te 
f Musical Expression.” First progran trated with song N 
The “Voice Rectifier” which Signor Carpi has given me for hold 9—“Technic of Musical Expression.” Second program l rated 
ng the tongue and mouth in a right position has been of greates th songs 
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Mantelli in New England. 


M™ UGENIA MANTELLI ntralto, \ 
returned re ntlv fror ' ece tour 9 Mex 


will sit t Stamford,, and on Satur 


hursday) she 
May 31, at New Haven 


June 2, Waterbury; June 4, Danbury; J 6, D 
Mantelli’s program includes selectu f popular g 
yperas—D s “Fav Tl ‘ Mig ~ 
S 5’ “Sams and D Ross ~ 
« d Bizet’s ‘*( Bes p 
Madame Mantelli will sing songs by Rubinstein, H 
Oley Spe s and Arthur Goring T 
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ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 


AMERICAN BARMRITON wm. 
(Leipsic Gewandhaus, Berlin Philharmonic, Sing- 
akademie, Bremen Philharmonic, Etc.) 


IN AMERICA: Address BERLIN, W. 
October, Nevember and December 1902. Pallas Strasse if, 
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CINCINNATI, May 24, 1902. 


‘\IGNOR ROMEO GORNO, pianist, of the College 
\ of Music faculty, gave a recital on Wednesday 
evening May 21, in the Odeon, which was the mu- 
sical event of the week. He was assisted by Richard 
Schliewen, violin and viola, and Signer Lino Mattioli in 





the following program: 


n E flat, op. 1, N 


o4 j , . Beethoven 
Piano, violin and ‘cello 


Adag ind allegro seaeud opknaeniene .. Schumann 
Piano and viola 

Nocturne, F sharp major o -+++++Chopin 

Please Dx : ; ieernpeshoatasennee Chadwick 


Schumann-Liszt 
..Albino Gorno 
.. Grieg 


Dedication , 
Concert Study 
Sonata in G 


Piano and violin. 


It has been a long time since Romeo Gorno was heard 


1 piano recital (he has so many pupils to teach), and 
the enthusiasm with which his audience received him was 
every sense of the word a well deserved appreciation 
f his high art as a pianist. He was heard both in solo 
ind ensemble numbers, and it would be difficult to say in 
vhich he excelled the more, because he is so nicely pro 
portioned. The Beethoven Trio for piano, violin and 
ello, the latter two instruments being played by Richard 
Schliewen and Lino Mattioli, was given with transparent 
expression and classic insight. The Grieg Sonata in G for 
ano and violin was a thoroughly digested performance in 
me of the most characteristic molds of this composer. 
The quaint bits of phrasing and runs in the minor key 
were delightfully given. In the miscellaneous group of 
numbers Mr. Gorno sustained rare musicianship and 
marked individuality. His playing of the Chopin Noc- 
turne, F sharp minor, reached a high plane of poetic in- 
terpretation. His virtuosic side was displayed in a concert 
tudy by Albino Gorno. As an encore he played an Etude 
by Rachmaninoff. Mr. Schliewen’s violin playing in the 
sonata was thoroughly matured, and one of the most en 
joyable numbers was an Adagio and Allegro for piano and 
iola by Schumann 
a = 
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One of the most fascinating and refreshing sights ever 
vitnessed in Music Hall was that of Friday night, May 23, 
vhen 1,000 children of the public schools were gathered 

) its stage to sing for the benefit of the Teachers’ An 

tity and Aid Association. The girls were all dressed in 
mmaculate white, and occupied one-half of the space, be- 
ides forming the background of the other half, where the 
uweressive boys were seated. It was three part chorus sing- 
ing, with first and second sopranos and the boys taking the 
ilto parts. The work of the chorus reflected the highest 
measure of credit on the public school training in the hands 

f the superintendent of music, Walter H. Aiken, and his 

sistants. Such beautiful tone volume, good phrasing and 
ittack are seldom achieved from the ranks of school chil- 
iren. No wonder that from them are recruited the young 

rces of the May Festival Chorus, and that they are ready 
it any time to fall into line with the programs of the 
Symphony Orchestra 

There is nothing in the realm of sweet sounds quite so 

piring as a chorus of fresh and vigorous children’s 

ces. The choruses, which were all sung impressively, 
vere “Father of Mercies,” which was uplifting in char 
Be Happy While You May,” by Giardini; ““O’er the 


Waters Gliding,” Mozart; “O, Gentle, Balmy Breeze,” 
Silcher; “To the Blithesome Lark,” Schneider; “‘Sleigh- 
le.’ “How Pleased and Blest Was I,” “Mine Bea Cot,” 


“America.”’ Perhaps the best of these was “To the Blithe- 
some Lark.”” The Liederkranz Society, under direction of 
Louis Ehrgott, sang with orchestra Grieg’s “Discovery” 
and a selection embracing Brahams’ “Serenade” and Van 
der: Stucken’s arrangement of “Old Kentucky Home,” in 
German. They were sung with fine concentration and tonal 
volume. 

A charming variety was imparted to the program by 
the gymnastic exercises of the children on the stage. The 
mathematical precision and poetic grace with which pupils 
of Hughes High School acquitted themselves of all the 
movements of the dumb bell exercise under the direction 
of Dr. A. E. Poos would have reflected honor upon older 
gymnasts. This was followed by the xsthetic exhibition 
of a drill in club swinging by the girls of Woodward High 
School under the direction of Dr. J. Rettich. The last of 
the gymnastic exercises, which came closer to atkletic 
lines, was that of parallel bars, cleverly executed by pu 
pils of Walnut Hills High School under the direction of 
Dr. A. A. Knoch 

The soloists were Alma Roth Ribbola, soprano, and 
Oscar Ehrgott, baritone. Mrs. Ribbola sang a canzon- 
etta by Meyer-Helmund, with beautiful expression and 
exquisite color. Her voice skips along lightly and is 
flexible to colorature requirements; at the same time it is 
endowed with strength. As an encore she sang an Eng- 
lish ballad. In the second number she sang a group of 
songs—one by Grieg and the other by Dudley Buck 

Mr. Ehrgott sang an Arabian Romance, by Cachois, 
with breadth and nobility of style. His voice is thor- 
oughly musical and expands to every inch of space in 
Music Hall. The best part of it is its interpretative 
power. As an encore he sang “Thy Beaming Eyes,” by 
MacDowell. 

The orchestra, made up largely of material from the 
public schools, played with spirit and precision 

The performance, with almost an entire change of pro 
gram, but with the great children’s chorus as the central 
figure, was repeated this afternoon in Music Hall 

ne |e 
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The members of the Monday Musical Club are looking 
forward to their open meeting to be held on Monday 
evening, May 26, at Sinton Hall, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
with great enthusiasm 

The program promises to be very interesting, and al- 
though illness has stepped in to prevent one or two of the 
club’s most brilliant members from assisting, the names 
of those who will appear is a sufficient guarantee as to 
the excellence of the program to be presented. 

These are Misses Ione B. Riddell, Helen Nathan, 
Hulda Danziger, Mabel D. Flynn, Ina Curry, Charlotte 
Callahan, Jessie Straus, Lillian Sutton Alfaretta, G. Hill 
and Mrs. Forence N. Lord. 

Mesdames H. R. Hooper, Robert Finch and Mollie B 
Hall have charge of the affair 


J & 
Rey. Peter Robertson, chairman of the clerical com- 


mittee of the College of Music, has the following to say 
abeut the recent Cincinnati May Music Festival: 

“The Cincinnati May Music Festival did so well in 
rendering splendidly the Bach Mass in B minor and the 
Heroic’ Symphony that criticisms or suggestions may 
seem somewhat ungracious. We appreciate the seeming 
necesity for playing to the social element of the com- 
munity to miake the festival pay, but deprecate the too 
great sacrifice of the artistic to that end. If these bien- 
nial festivals are to be more than mere local or State af 
fairs, the management must take into the count the fact 
that numerous cities give music festivals from time to 
time with choral works and orchestral performances of a 
very high order, and with these we must be more than 
abreast. It is wise and proper to contrast the modern 
with the classic, so that we may know the very best that 
is being done in our own day. Only the truly great of 
the best masters, however, should be thus contrasted, 
and here the festival just closed was defective 

“One of the great oratorios or masses of Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Cherubini or Palestrina should have 
taken the place of the weak, incoherent, sensational, bom 
bastic, tedious Requiem of Berlioz. One of the great 
symphonies of Mozart or Haydn, or Schubert’s Ninth 


Symphony should have taken the place of the light, rather 
insignificant Serenade of Brahms. Two or more of the 
great overtures of Beethoven, Weber or Mendelssohn 
ought to have taken the place on tne program of the 
Overture of Elgar. 

“Works of no particular significance or power from 
great masters—such as the Suite by Bach and the arias 
by Handel and Mozart, though beautiful in themselves- 
should have no place on the program of a great musical 
festival, ‘Ihe vast outlay of time, labor and money on the 
part of the managers and performers, and the immense 
size of the audiences expected to attend, demand that the 
music of these festivals should only be the best of the 
truly great musicians and what seems to be the best of 
living composers 

“Furthermore, it would be patriotic to give one of the 
supposed best compositions of the greatest living Amer 
ican composers. There was no recognition of American 
musicianship on the program, We have two composers 
in our own city of much more than national repute, one 
of whose works would have been no discredit to the pro 
gram, and would have met the demands of a just local 
pride.” 

There will be a new business manager of the College 
of Music, as A. J. Gantvoort has resigned that position 
He will remain at the college next year as a member of 
the faculty. 


PS 
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An organ recital was given this evening in the Lyceum 
by pupils of the dean of the college, W. S. Sterling, who 


were assisted by vocal pupils of E. A. Jahn in the follow 


ing program: 
Organ, Prelude and Fugue in G major 
Agnes Mahler 
Voice, trio, On Thee Each Living Soul Awaits, from Creation. Haydn 
Susie Cannon, Joseph Lowenstein, Walter Brown 
Mendelssohn 


Bach 


Organ, Prelude and Fugue in G major 
Harriet O. Smith 
Voice, Recitative and aria, Hear Me, Ye Winds, from Scipio. Handel! 
Walter Brown 


Organ, Sonata in E flat minor (first movement) Rheinberger 


Agnes Mahler 


Voice, Duet from Damon and Pythias Prout 


Joseph Lowenstein and Walter Browr 
Organ, Sonata in A minor Gladstone 
Eleanore Hyde 
Two of these, Agnes Mahler and Eleanore Hyde, will 


be awarded certificates J. A. Homan 


Herbert Witherspoon. 

WING to numerous requests from professional pu 

O pils, Herbert Witherspoon, the well-known bass, 

will teach two days each week during the months of June, 
July and August 

lhis will be a course of twelve weeks and wil 


be of 
particular interest to those whose professional duties 
keep them too busy during the winter season for serious 
study, and for out of town teachers who come to New 
York during the summer months for the purpose of study 
in voice culture and interpretation of the great masters 
[The course will be so condensed as to allow a practical 
exposition of the several points of interest. The class will 
be limited to twelve pupils and will under no circum- 
stances exceed this number 

At the conclusion of each day Mr. Witherspoon pro 
poses to give an informal talk on different composers, 
their vocal compositions and the peculiarities of style to 
be observed in the rendition of music of the several 
scheols or periods 

Further particulars may be had from Herbert Wither 
spoon, 571 Park avenue, corner Sixty-third street, New 


Gustin Wricut.—Gustin Wright, the American organist, 
who is living in Paris, is making a second tour through 
Austria-Hungary, and opened a new organ at Budapest on 
April 27, playing with orchestra in the same city on May 7 
There is some rumor that he is coming over here under the 


management of Rudolph Aronson. 





To tHe Wuite Mountains.—Mrs. Hortense Hibbard 
Howard and Miss Adelina Hibbard, after a successful sea 
son, leave early in June for the White Mountains, where 
they have built a summer home. 





Praise the Lord,” winding up with “Old Glory” and 
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Rost Mass May 25, 1902 


HE first public performance ot the School of 
New 


given 


Opera of the 
Music Friday 
week at the Boston Theatre 
tion of Signor Oreste Bimboni 
The house was packed with 3,000 listeners 
the recipients of tickets from the conservatory. There 
was an orchestra of about forty players from the Boston 


afternoon of last 
under the direc 


was 


Symphony Band. 

The program consisted of selections from 
“Faust,” Donizetti’s “La Favorita,” Wagner's 
grin,” Verdi’s “Aida” and “Traviata” and Ricci’s “Cres 


Gounod’s 
“Lohen 


pino e la Comare.” 

The participants were the Misses Edith Ely, Eleanor 
Creden, Edith Patterson, Zelda Rotali, Clara Sexton and 
Mabel Stanaway. The men singers included Louis Black, 
Frederic Day, John S. Codman, George Yates Kells and 
U. S. Kerr 

The occasion was an object lesson that verified the con 
clusions drawn in my article in THe Musitcat Courter 
of last week upon “Opera Schools and the Degeneracy 
of the Vocal Art.” 

[he participants are all earnest, enthusiastic students, 
and brought their best ability to the front; the conse 
quence was that under the firm grasp and steady hand of 
Conductor Bimboni very few breaks in the 
continuity of the different scenes essayed 

As far as dramatic efforts are concerned it is unneces 
sary to critically consider the situation, for it was a pupils’ 
display after a comparatively short term of instruction 

But as vocalists all the participants have had the advan 
tage of prolonged study, more or less, and it is regarding 
this all-important item that a few critical remarks should 


there were 


be made 

The fundamental element in opera is singing, and conse- 
quently the first demand of the performer is for a correct, 
solid fundamental training of the voice, in order that its 
development upon correct principles shall secure to the 
singer the necessary facility and power, and assure the 
preservation of the apparatus for the pursuance of a pro 
longed career 

Now among all these aspirants there remains the neces 
sity for a better fundamental voice training 

I did not hear one whose voice was properly 
and correctly produced 

The more pretentious the effort of the singer the more 
erratic was the voice production 

Take just for instance, that of Mr 
Kerr’s employment of his vocal powers. He abuses his 
apparatus incessantly. The quality of his voice, inher- 
ently, 1s no doubt an agreeable one, and there would exist 


placed 


now, one case, 


sufficient power were the voice correctly employed 
But unfortunately he has been the victim of either no 


England Conservatory of 


and followed intuition, or else his 
voice has been badly trained 

Hardly one normal sound was emitted throughout his 
effort, for his voice is located in his throat and despoiled 
of all its quality and resonance 

Now in a case like this the student must naturally de- 
for such erratic actions forbid improvement vo 


the vocal 


instruction a wrong 


teriorate 
cally, and lead to premature decay of 


lo praise such distortion would be little less than a crime 


powers 


upon the part of the critic 
With 


nomenal 


voices of only ordinary capacity and not of phe 
power, the very best conditions of voice produc 

tion should prevail if much progress in a development of 

the powers is to be gained 
I cannot see that the voice 

on this occasion is 

sults quoted in the case of the Paris Conservatory, where 


vocal 
training part of the showing 
dissimilar to that shown in the re 


out of 400 only two were found who might in time di 
something upon the operatic stage 

The crying evil the 
the effort to train the voice 

It was with extreme gratification that 


efliciency of Signor Bimboni’s conducting 


world over is false instruction in 


the 


can one 


me observed 
Rarely 
experience such satisfaction in the efforts of an 
obtained on through 
item critical 


yperatic 
the 
might 


this 


the 


conductor as was occasion 
complete mastery 
demand. 

Both the 
their rights 

Indeed, Signor Bimboni is a 
and one whose efforts should serve as an example for the 
emulation of his wayward pri 
fessional brothers 

The orchestra played with the utmost regard for the de 
mands of his reading of the score 

The real 


players who under Gericke’s conducting rare 


f every most 


composer and the performer were accorded 


conductor of rare merits 


altogether too numerous 


from 


»btained 


ly play 


expression of the score was 


with 
expression 

It is said that Mr. Jordan, of the Jordan, Marsh 
pany, who has shown interest in the development of this 
local opera school, liberally paid all the expenses incurred 
in the giving of this first public performance of the school 

Can we hope here in Boston that such generosity will 
expand into the establishment of a grand opera? What 
a wonderful opera house would the Boston Theatre make 
antiquated horseshoe form were discarded and the 


Com 


f its 
ampitheatre plan 


may not 


auditorium rebuilt the modern 
Mr. Higginson has endowed a superb orchestra 
some other benevolent source establish an opera house and 


WarrREN DAVENPORT 


upon 


company ? 


Scuiesincer Sonc.—I. H. Schroeder is publish 
latest song by Sebastian B 
* dedicated to Miss \ Smith rf 


whose beautiful 


A New 
ing the 
Premiere 
ford, Tex 
heard on 
published : an 
inger’s songs. 


Schlesinger, “La 
augn Weather 
it is hoped will soon be 
has recently 
Mr. Schles 


voice 
The 


edition” of a 


the concert stage same house 


“élite number of 


| ESTHER FEE,~~ 


i6 ASTOR STREET, CHICAGO. 
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MARCEL JOURNET. 
("ae ae bass voices are so rare that their 


are deemed worthy of special distinction 


possess rs 
When 
however, a basso is found who is blessed with an extraor 


dinary voice and whose training and experience equip 
for artistic and effective work in opera, oratorio and 


led 


rdea 


him 
larger 


singer his 


he deserves and is readily acc a still 


None denies 


recital, 


measure of distinction such a 


meed of praise; none withholds from him the honors and 


emoluments that are his 


The 


picture embellishes the 


artist, whose name heads this sketch and whose 


cover of this week’s paper, is such 


a singer as described 
Marcel 
18690 


Fran in the year 
his mother 


he dis 


were 


Journet born Paris 


He inherited the artist 


was 
temperame rom 
father. As a boy 


and a passion for music from his 


closed talents of an uncommon order These gifts 
recognized by his parents who wisely determined that 
should be cultivated in When a young 
man Journet matriculated in the Conservatoire of Paris 
Here he pursued with success a full course. His progress 
was rapid, and his acquirements were sure. Ere he quitted 


idly cultivated musician whose 


they 


an intelligent way 


this institution he was a br 
singing already had attracted considerable notice 

One f 
was Calabresi 
exceptionable art, engaged him for a season of grand opera 
in the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels 


this engagement that it was made three 


the first of the celebrities to hear Journet sing 


who, incontinently won by his voice and un 


So successful was 


times as long as 


was originally intended. In a company of artists of high 


repute the young basso sustained himself splendidly, win 
ning audiences and critics This, his first engagement 


might be proud 
After his suc 


and appeared 


gave him a reputation of which any artist 
and thereafter he was 
Brussels he went to London 
vent Garden Here he 
His voice was praised 


singing } “tion were likewise ex 


beset by managers 


cessful work in 
repeated his 


many times at C 


former triumphs for its many good 
qualities, and his 
tolled. Later he 
Europe. All 


yncert vas 


sang in the musical centres of 


Journet’s work, whether in opera, oratorio or 


illuminec ntelligence and con 


trolled by severe tast Cc l as talent he showed 
— 


Tt S ¢€ ery nac 
Two years ago 
coming over 


His 
had been on the « 


Company 
appearance, superb 

produced a favorable ir 
In several 
Plancon 


mportan 
and su 
re-engaged by Mr. Gr 
n New York 

In addition to 


his good voi cal abilities 


rnet is y plished ir ng 


He speaks fluently 


exceptiona 
Italian and 


ovent 


Germ: 
Spanish. This summer he will sing in London ( 


Garden, grand 


assuming several 
are to be pre 1 there f his Lon 


he wil 3 or acation in Switzer 


yperas which 


lon engagement 


land, and will return th States early next fall 


Mr 
I, and 


Journet will rive in rk about 


Septe mber 
soon after wil ] 


large cities. He has rican manager § 
Kronberg. a successful and I iced impresario, who 


has booked the Western tou for the Grau 


Opera Company Mr. Kronhere. wh« home is at 
Hotel Navarre, has already | booking engagements 
for the distinguished Par 

hin 


for years 


the 


ommunications 


should be addresse dt 


Breitner Plays. 
BREITNER plays five 


and 11, at 


L UDWIG 
and 27, and 


Harry 


July 3 


Harkness-Flagler (Edgewood 
York Among his numbers is the Sor 
for piano and violin, Mrs. Breitner as 

by Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, Schumanr 
Grieg, Massenet, Beeth« 
Mrs. Breitner will also play 


ery 


en and other 
will be given 


itals 


ANGELA 


_ ANDERSON 


PIANIST. 


series 


interesting 
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HE opera has started out well, but not exceedingly 


Y well, and cynical folk might suggest that Covent 


Can ©) 


f 
Garden appears to be hiding its shortcomings be- 


hind an array of new scenery. On Thursday night “Lohen- 
grin” was beautifully staged, but the performance left a 
good deal to be desired. The new scenery for “Tann- 
* which was played on Saturday night, was a dream 
of delight. We wish that we could say the same about 
the acting and the singing. That confirmed body of sin- 
ners, the Covent Garden chorus, is again afflicting our 
ears after the approved fashion of previous seasons, betray- 
ing the same complete lack of interest in the action, and 
practicing its vocal atrocities in a key as remote as ever 
from that in which the orchestra is playing. The perform- 
ance on Saturday was the first of a “special Wagner cycle.” 
Why it should have been so designated is by no means easy 
to understand. “Tannhauser” has its regular place in the 
Covent Garden bill, and the performance was not percep 
tibly better than usual. We had a new Elizabeth in Frau 
Lohse, the wife of the conductor, and she proved to be 
the best of the new arrivals who have so far put in an 
Her voice is hardly remarkable for quality, 
Moreover she 


hauser, 


uppearance. 
but it is powerful and far from unpleasant. 
acts well and her performance was sympathetic and intelli- 
gent. Her method still has flaws, particularly as regards 
phrasing. and the “Prayer” in the last act discovered one 
or two weak spots in her armor. Unless Herr Kraemer, 
the new Tannhiuser, was out of voice we can hardly wel- 
come him with open arms. His voice is of passable qual- 
ity, but it is very small and was hopelessly lost in the big 
house. How it may sound in a theatre we cannot say, but 
on Saturday the effort of filling the building was evidently 
too much for him, and he had to use so much force to 
make himself heard even in the quieter passages that when 
he reached a climax he had no resources to fall back on. 
As an actor he displaved more vigor than discretion, and 
his gestures were not exactly dignified. The Wolfram of 
M. Renaud, however, was a very fine performance indeed, 
he proved himself to be a baritone of the first rank 
oth as actor and singer. The incorrigible Covent Garden 
-horus was as bad as ever it has been. It sang out of 
tune on every possible occasion, and its acting is best left 


and 


undescribed 
oe y_— 
= ¢ 


On Monday “Lohengrin” was repeated with Fraulein 
Fremstad as Ortrud, but as her big scenes unfortunately 
clashed with Fritz Kreisler’s first appearance at the Richter 
concert criticism of the new singer must be deferred. On 
Tuesday we had “Faust,” with Saléza terribly out of voice 
as the hero. Mme. Suzanne Adams and Plancon, however, 
sung superbly as Marguerite and Mephistopheles, but 
otherwise the performance was in no way worthy of note 
The Opera on Wednesday night was a very brilliant spec 


tacle. In the first place it was a great social function 
ind everyone who is anyone was present. In the second 
place it was by far the best performance that has been 
given this season. That, it is true, does not necessarily 
lv very much, but nevertheless in “Rigoletto” the syn- 
te really seemed to show a desire to do better things 


The opera itself, of course, leaves a good 


deal to be desired. It is stagey, and much of it is quite ingly brilliant player cannot be denied. He is, however, 


undramatic. Verdi had not yet freed himself from the 
convention of the old school or he would never have given 
Gilda such ridiculously inappropriate songs as “Caro 
Nome.” But with all its faults it has much excellent 
modern stuff in it, and few who were not up in the 
chronology of Verdi’s works would suspect that it was 
written before “Traviata” and “Trovatore.’ The per 
formance on Wednesday night from a vocal point of view 
was a pure delight. Melba was in good voice, and she 
can rarely have sung better. After the vocal atrocities 
perpetrated by so many of the Wagnerian stars it is a 
treat to hear a singer whose method is perfect, whose 
voice is always clear and pure and who never sings out of 
tune. But the success of the evening was scored by 
Caruso, the new tenor. From the moment that he first 
opened his month his fate never hung in the balance, and 
Covent Garden has evidently brought us at least a new 
tenor who is really ‘worth hearing. He has a fine, reson 
ant voice of very rich quality and great power. His sing 
ing is in all respects admirable, and his performance of 
that very old favorite, “La donna e mobile,” quite brought 
down the house. Caruso, indeed, is a great acquisition, 
especially at a time when tenors are so badly needed. M. 
Renaud has already won himself a name as a fine artist, 
and his Rigoletto was quite in his best style; his acting 
was full of power and vigor, while his singing was excel- 
lent. With such artists in the chief roles and Mme. 
Kirby Lunn as Maddelena, the great quartet in the last act 
could hardly fail to go well, while the rest of the cast and 
even the chorus seemed to be inspired by their principals. 
and reached a higher level of excellence than has been at 
tained this year. The conductor was, of course, Signor 
Mancinelli. 
ft 

On Thursday night we had “Die Walkiire,” and the 
performance of it was curiously uneven. First and fore- 
most some protest is necessary against the undue length 
to which it was spun out. Beginning at 7:30, it was not 
over till some time after midnight, a circumstance which 
was due partly to the abnormal length of the intervals and 
partly to the exceedingly slow tempi which Herr Lohse 
often adopted. The length of the waits was, it is said, to 
be attributed to the elaborate and heavy new scenery 
which had been specially prepared for the opera. The 
setting was certainly exceedingly effective, and the stage 
mechanism was vastly improved. The Valkyries’ horses, 
for instance, made a nearer approach to realism than they 
have ever done before. It is to be hoped that at future 
performances the scenes will be set with more alacrity, for 
if these abnormal waits, which worked the gallery up to 
hissing point, are always to obtain, we would really prefer 
the old and more mobile setting. Herr Pennarini, the 
new Siegmund, unfortunately did nothing to counteract 
the rather unfavorable impression which he made as Lo- 
hengrin last week. He is not blessed with a voice of su 
perlative quality, while his ideas of production are of the 
haziest. His weaknesses were all the more evident since 
the Wotan was Herr van Rooy, and it would be difficult 
to find among German singers such a fine voice or one so 
well produced. His Wotan on Thursday was as perfect a 
performance as it has always been, and the inevitable day 
when he has to listen to Frau Wagner’s call, pack up his 
traps and depart for the Bayreuth rehearsals, is always a 
bad day for Covent Garden. Nordica, the Brunnhilde, 
sang and acted as well as ever. There is every rea 
son to congratulate the syndicate on its latest acqui 
sition in Frau Lohse. She made an excellent impression 
when she appeared as Elizabeth in Saturday’s perform- 
ance of “Tannhauser.” Her Sieglinde was a still better 
performance. Her voice improves on acquaintance, and 
her acting is particularly graceful and refined. She has 
not, perhaps, the power of Ternina, but she is, neverthe- 
less, infinitely above the average prima donna, and her 
embodiment of Sieglinde gave one hopes of still better 
things to come. 
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On Friday we had “Carmen” with Saléza, still out of 
voice, as Don José. A brilliant success, however, was 
scored by Mlle. Zelie de Lussan as Carmen, but of this 
further notice must be deferred till the next mail 


— .— 


That Kocian, the young violinist, who gave a recital 
at St James’ Hall on Saturday afternoon, is an exceed- 


remarkable rather as a virtuoso than as an interpretative 
artist. His technic is extraordinary. It may, indeed, be 
said at once that it is in no way inferior to that of Ku 
telik, while he is one point at least Kubelik’s superior, in 
that he always tries to make his programs interesting 
from a musical point of view. In Grieg’s C minor Son 
ata his tone was always sweet and pure, his intonation 
always strictly accurate and his execution unexceptional 
Emotionally he is somewhat immature, but he is still very 
young, and his artistic development is probably merely a 
question of time. Of pieces demanding sheer virtuosity 
he gave performances which could not possibly have been 
better, and Ries’ “Moto Perpetuo,” Tschaikowsky’s Valse 
Scherzo, and Paganini’s “I Palpiti,”” were played with a 
brilliance which it would have been impossible to eclipse 
Miss Marguerite Elzy, who played the piano part of the 
Grieg Sonata, also gave a sympathetic performance of 
Chopin’s F minor Fantasia. 
Se & 

\ very delightful vocal recital was given at the Bech 
stein Hall on Monday afternoon by Miss Mary Miinchhoff 
This was Miss Miinchhoff’s first appearance in London, and 
her success was immediate. She is one of those rare sing 
ers who, while possessing a perfect technic, do not insist 
upon showing it off on every available opportunity. Only 
two examples of florid music found a place in her pro 
gram on Monday, an air from Bellini’s “Sonnambula’ 
and the old familiar Air with Variations of Proch 
that she sang them both splendidly would be but poorly 
Her voice is of exceptional 


To say 


to describe her performances 
purity, range and flexibility, and it has been so highly 
trained that her runs and trills are absolutely clear and 
even. She was, however, no less successful in songs that 
demand something more than mere technic. In Liszt's 
“Die todte Nachtigall,” Wagner's ‘““Wiegenlied,” Brahms’ 
“Standchen” and “O, May,” two airs of Bach, Veracini’s 
Pastorelle from “Rosalinda,” and Giordani’s “Caro mio 
ben,” she displayed artistic powers of much more than 
ordinary merit. Her phrasing is perfect, the sentiment is 
never overdone and she never sings a shade out of tune 
Indeed, Miss Minchhoff is a singer who may be sure of a 
ready welcome whenevez she visits London. She had the 
assistance of Herr Paul Elgers, a violinist whose fingers 
t always a joy 


are nimble enough,. but whose tone is ni 
the ear. 
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Dr. Joachim and his quartet made their final appear 
ances in London during this week. On Monday and 
Thursday afternoons they gave chamber concerts, at the 
latter of which Leonard Borwick played the piano in 
Brahms’ F minor Quintet and two violin and piano sonatas 
those by Beethoven in A minor and Mozart in F; while 
on Tuesday Dr. Joachim and Miss Fannie Davies gave a 
sonata recital. The performances were delightful in every 
way. All the players are such finished artists, and possess 
such remarkable intellectuai gifts that they beautify every 
thing that they touch. Time may have impaired the nim 
bleness of the fingers of some of them, but it has given an 
added charm to their playing by the experience which it 
has brought with it. The Joachim Quartet is to visit 
London again next year 


2 
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Other concerts were given on Monday by Miss Wini 
fred Davis at Bechstein Hall, and by Miss Constance 
Erbiceano at the Salle Erard 

During the week we have heard two performances of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, the first being given by 
Fritz Kreisler at the Richter concert on Monday, and the 
second by Kubelik at Thursday’s Philharmonic. The 
former was the reading of an artist and the latter the 
reading of a virtuoso, and there is no question as to which 
was the better of the two. Kreisler’s success was instan 
taneous. The sweetness and purity of his tone, his re 
gard for expression and the utter absence of anything ap 
proaching sentimentality or affectation made the perform 
ance one that will be remembered. Kubelik’s reading was 
the exact converse. It had no breadth, no charm and no 
dignity. It was the reading of a violinist who, accus 
tomed to playing Paganini, attempted to make points just 
is he would in “fireworks” music. Kubelik may improve 
in his interpreation of classical music, and we hope that 
such will be the case. No violinist of his age, however 
talented, could give a really satisfactory performance of 
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the Beethoven Concerto. To accomplish such a thing 
needs some experience of the deeper emotions of life, and 
to acquire that experience is a matter of years. Kubelik 
has done well in leaving his beaten track and attempting 
music which is really worth hearing. He has undoubtedly 
met his first at 
tempt, but if he can only succeed in rendering his technic 


with considerable discouragement on 


a little less obtrusive there is no reason why he should 
not succeed better later on 
With regard to the rest of the programs, Richter played 


the “Meistersinger” Overture and Brahms’ First Sym 


phony as only he can play them; while, at the Philhar 
monic, the performances of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym 
phony and a portion of Mozart's Suite, “Les Petits 
Riens,” would have been all the better for a little more 
rehearsal 
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It is a bold pianist who, while quite unknown, elects to 


Miss Mabel 


Monteith, however, who gave the second of her series on 


give a series of six recitals at St. James’ Hall 


Tuesday afternoon, seems likely to come out of the ordeal 
with flying colors. A pupil of the late Emil Bach, she cer- 
tainly has the advantage of possessing a wonderful technic 
Her fingers have been trained to perfection, and even in so 
exacting a work as variations 


theme by Paganini it would have been very difficult to 


Brahms’ first set of on a 


find a single flaw in her execution. She played the most 


rapid passages with perfect neatness and clearness, not a 


single difficulty was shirked and not a single bar was 


blurred 
of 


Liszt, of course, plays a large part in the scheme 
Phat of included the “Liebes 
exquisitely played, and the brilliant “Don Juan” 


her program Tuesday 
traum,” 
Fantaisie, in which she displayed a command over her in 
strument such as is possessed by few of the gentler sex 
Her artistic 
ment, but 
that 
of the Li 
her readings of Chopin’s Study in E, the A flat Polonais« 


side still stands in need of a little develop 
is still very young, and we have little doubt 
is all that 


she 


experience she needs. If her performance 


szt and Brahms pieces showed great achievement, 


and the G minor Ballade also showed great promise, and 
Miss Monteith is a pianist of whom we may expect great 
things. It is whispered that she has incurred the wrath of 
a well-known firm of piano manufacturers in that having 


won their scholarship at the Guildhall School of Music she 


now plays on an instrument made by another firm. Daniel 
Mayer says that he cannot understand the reason. Is it so 
very hard to divine? 
Ss <«& 
Other concerts were given on Wednesday by Hans 
Lressel at Steinway Hall and Rosa Bird at Bechstein Hall 
S- & 


On Thursday afternoon Arthur Hartmann gave his sec 
Hall. His brilliant playing 
has already won for him a name in London to which few 
and his playing on Thurs 
He might, 


however, pay rather more attention to his programs. Two 


ond violin recital at St. James’ 


artists have attained so rapidly 


only served to his 


day increase reputation 
short pieces by Bach are surely rather skimp measures of 
the classics 
eS & 

Ihe week has been so heavy that it is impossible to dis 
ss all the concerts that have taken place. Small recitals 
such as Miss Polyxena Fletcher’s, and Smallwood Met 
calf’s on Wednesday, Miss Otta Brong’s on Thursday and 


cu 


two chamber concerts given by the Chaplin Trio and Miss 
Grimson’s quartet on Friday may be left to take care of 


themselves. The two important concerts of the latter part 


of the week, Godowsky’s and Victor Benham’s recitals, 

must be held over till my next letter in order that full 

justice may be done to them ZARATHUSTRA 
=e = 


Lonpon Nores 


Henry Wolfsohn is stopping at the Langham Hotel 


eS = 
Andrew Carnegie is stopping at the Langham Hotel 
eS = 


and Arthur Hartmann 
Gérardy had come over 


Jean Gérardy, Fritz Kreisler 
called on Mr. Chester yesterday 


from Spa (Belgium) on a flying visit to London for the showed to especial advantage 
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purpose of engaging a pianist for his forthcoming Aus 
tralian tour. He has arranged with Gottfried Galston, and 
the two artists leave England on Saturday next by the St 
Paul en route for Australia via New York and San Fran 
cisco. Gérardy will play in London and the English prov 
inces next winter 

Fritz Kreisler’s success at the first Richter concert was 
so great that he has been engaged for another Richter con 


? 


cert on June he same soloist playing at two Richter 
ying 


concerts out of a series of three is unprecedented 


Se = 
Josef Hofmann arrives in London from Berlin on May 
23, and gives his first recital, under the management of 
Ralph Emerson Burnham, at the Queen’s Hall on May 26 
eS = 
The young Bohemian violinist Kocian has just signed 


a contract with Rudolph Aronson, a New York manager, 
to play a s€ries of eighty concerts in the United States 
and Canada, commencing November next. [See editorial 
in last week’s Musica. Courter.—Eb.} 

It through the instrumentality Mr 
and by his suggestion that Daniel Frohman entered the 
concert field and engaged Herr Kubelik last season, In 
this connection there arose certain differences, the result 
which that there present time lawsuit 
pending between Mr. Frohman and Mr. Aronson 

Kocian was a fellow pupil with Herr Kubelik 
Professor Sevcik, of Prague, and although only eighteen 
years of age he has played in all the principal cities of Eu 


was ol Aronson 


ol 1s is at the a 


under 


rope. His second recital in London this season will take 
place at St. James’ Hall, Thursday evening, May 22, and 
in addition he will on May 26 perform Joachim’s Hun 
garian Concerto at the Richter concert in London 

He was recently the guest of honor at one of Mrs. Ron 
ald’s musical afternoons, and he has also arranged to play 
at one of the annual musicales given by W. W. Astor at 
his house on Carlton House terrace 

Financially associated with Mr. Aronson in this enter 
prise are Joseph Leiter, of Chicago, and H. W. Arkell, the 


former editor of New York Judge 


“ELIJAH” SUNG TO AN AUDIENCE OF MEN. 
ENDELSSOHN’S 


fore an audience of men at Carnegic 


Elijah,” w sung be 


Hall last 


oratorio, a> 


oun 
The performance was given under the aus 


=. & & rhe 
course, the hall 


day afternoort 
pices of the West Side branch of the Y 
admission was free, and, as a matter of 
was crowded to the doors. Tali Esen Morgan conducted 
the New York Festival Chorus of 
an orchestra of forty men. Ihe soloists were Miss Kathrin 
Hilke, Miss Kathleen Howard, Evan Williams and Gwilym 
Miles. Miss Howard, the 


Madame Evans von Klenner 


600 voices. There was 


young contralto, is a pupil of 
She has been one of the suc 
cesses of the season in New York 


a beautiful rich contralto, and her singing is on 


Miss Howard S voice Is 
each occa 


Th 


sion a good illustration of the von Klenner method ‘ 
other soloists are well-known oratorio singers, and Miss 
Howard divided the honors with them 

Florence Mutrorp Festivat Favorite.—The Wate: 


town May Festival just closed was a very successful event, 
ing. Com 


assist 


Paur’s Orchestra, with prominent soloists, 








menting on the festival the Syracuse Post-Standard, in an 
article headed “The Favorite of the Festival” (alluding 
to the contralto, Florence Mulford), says: 

Miss Mulford was a stranger to the audience, but won mediatel 
such favor that she is such no longer. Her rich contr » voice is 
a thing of beauty with mellow tones that go straight to the heart 


Ihe contralto quality exists throughout the extent of her remarkable 
range, over every tone of which she has perfect control. She sings 


with grace and facility, interpreting each song in perfect sympathy 
with the composer's thought. 

Her program number, “Lieti Signor,” from “Les Huguenots,’ 
showed excellent technic, but it was in her encore, Nevin's 
*Rosary,” that her finest work was done 

There have been many renditions of this exquisite composition 
but it is doubtful if there has ever been one more satisfactory than 
hers. Her voice appealed. It was full of tears amd sent the song 
straight to the hearts of those who heard it. * * * 


Miss Mulford, who will undoubtedly be remembered as the favorit« 
of this festival, sang charmingly the gavotte “Mignon,” 
for an encore “Thy Beaming Eyes,” in 


from and 


which her ric yw tones 
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performed at the Opéra, of Paris, and the lyric theatres 
of the provinces, where they form part of the repertory, 
was interdicted after a few performances of his “Lohen- 
grin.’ 

rhe book of the opera is as far removed from the ordi- 
nary plan and formula as is the music which accompanies 
t. It is a play with a continuous musical illustration, and 
the composer has been advised that his work will meet 
with more success when given in a symphonic form at the 
coming orchestral concerts. With this view I quite agree. 
Che principal music critics are as divided in their opin- 
ions as to the merits of the work as is the public. D’Har- 
court says: “Debussy has a horror of the common chord, 
and if by accident he uses it, it is nearly always in another 
tonality, as if to say, “This is a common chord, it is true, 
but you will admit that it doesn’t sound like one.’ The 
music of Debussy is obscure, but this does not exclude 
the fact that it possesses at times a certain charm, but 
this obscurity in the end becomes tiresome. This work 
of Debussy is the result of theories which a certain num- 
ber of musicians have undertaken to promulgate for some 
time past; that is, to sacrifice musical art to vague con- 
ceptions and dangerous compromises. This performance 
of ‘Péleas et Mélisande’ again proves to us that the mu- 
sical world is divided into two camps. On the one hand, 
i group of those who wish to succeed, whose noisy friends 
are determined to defend their views at all hazards; on the 
ther hand, those devotees of art who believe that music 
consists of a holy trinity—melody, harmony, rhythm— 
and that the constituent elements of this trinity have laws 
which cannot be violated without detriment to reason and 
hearing.” 

André Corneau says: “The music of ‘Péleas et Méli- 
sunde’ is of such a special originality that it would be 
surprising did it not encounter many detractors. As the 
privilege of denying the value oi a musical work is an ab- 
solute right, there is nothing surprising in that the re- 
markable score of Debussy should not escape the fatality. 
But if it is perfectly natural that everyone does not find the 
exquisite music of Debussy to his taste, still we ourselves 
reserve the right to be charmed by the curious, poetic and 
lelicate music of this composer.” 

Catulle Mendes, while speaking in high praise of the 
music, hopes “to hear shortly, without the reciters, the 
core of Claude Debussy at one of the large orchestral 
concerts, and to see played in some theatre without sing- 
ers and instruments the charming play—which is in itself 
sufficiently lyric—of Maurice Maeterlinck.” 

Ife representation so far as the people on the stage 
were concerned was unequal. Too great praise cannot, 
however, be given to the remarkably fine playing of the 
orchestra, conducted by Messager. And I notice that 
while the critics are very dissentient as to the merits of 
the work, they are wonderfully unanimous in praising the 
marvelous and delicate stage pictures and setting. I am 
told that it is an old journalistic trick, when one does 
not want to criticise a work too severely, to expatiate at 
very great length on the mounting and acting, giving only 
a few lines to the work itself. This has been largely done 
in the case of “Peléas et Mélisande. ’ 

Che program for the week at the Opéra is “Siegfried,” 
Meistersinger” and “Romeo et Juliette.” 

At the Opéra Comique: “Le Roi d’Ys,” “Lakmé,” 


eleas et. Mélisande” and “Louise.’ 


——— e- 
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Very great preparations are being made at the Nou- 
eau Théatre for the Lyric Festival, which is to consist of 
a series of performances of “Tristan and Isolde” and “Die 
Gotterdammerung.” The orchestra is to be entirely hidden, as 
at Bayreuth and at the new Prince Regent Theatre at 
Munich. An entirely new plant of lighting and electricity 
s being installed, a very necessary adjunct in works of 
Wagner where the shading of the orchestra accompanies 
ind accentuates that on the stage. In the first perform- 
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ance of “Tristan and Isolde,” Félia Litvinne, who has 
been singing the role at Brussels this last season, will be 
Isolde; Marie Brema will be Braengane; Van Dyck will 
be Tristan, Vallier King Marke, and Maurel Kurwenal. 
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Risler continues his series of concerts at the Nouveau 
Théatre with great success. At the last his performance 
of the Sonata, op. 26, Beethoven, and of compositions 
by Liszt and Chopin, were received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm by the public. Mme. Mysz Geiner sang songs 
by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms with a delicacy and 
fidelity rarely heard. 

Se = 

A monster concert is advertised to take place at the 
lrocadéro for the benefit of the pension fund of the Opéra 
Comique. Some idea of the extensive nature of this en- 
tertainment may be formed from the fact that it is to rep- 
resent the musical history of the Opéra Comique from its 
earliest days up to the present. Over forty numbers make 
up the program, which includes selections from the works 
of Adam, Auber, Berlioz, Bizet, Boieldieu, Bruneau, Char- 
pentier, Donizetti, Delibes, Dubois, David, Erlanger, 
Grisar, Guiraud, Gluck, Gounod, Grétry, Halévy, Hérold, 
d’Indy, Jonciéres, Lalo, Meyerbeer, Maillart, Mascagni, 
Messager, Mozart, Massé, Méhul, Massenet, Pierné, Puc- 
cini, Saint-Saéns, Ambroise Thomas and Verdi. Not only 
will the entire troupe, orchestra, chorus and ballet take 
part in this performance, but all the singers who are living 
in Paris, who have been at some time or other engaged at 
the Opéra Comique, will form a select chorus. Among the 
published list of the singers forming this last item I notice 
Marie R6ze, Marimon, Victor Capoul, &c 

Ss & 

Mme. Alma Webster-Powell and Eugenio Pirani gave a 
concert at the Salle d’Athénes, consisting chiefly of com- 
positions by the last mentioned artist. Pirani is a pianist 
of ability, who has a fine tone, taste and technical skill 
Madame Powell, in the aria from Rossini’s “Barbier,” 
showed the very great compass of her voice by means of a 
cadenza and ornaments written with this end in view. For 
the last number on the program some English songs by 
Pirani were substituted. De VALMouR. 


May 14, 1goz 

I had hoped to have been able to send an account of the 
new opera, “Orsola,” book by Ghensi, music by Hille- 
macher, which was to have been produced this evening at 
the Opéra. The first performance has, however, been post- 
poned until Friday, and I hope to send full particulars next 
week. 

Program tor the week: Monday, “Samson et Dalila”; 
Friday, “Orsola” (first perform 


Wednesday, “Faust 
ance); Saturday, “Salammb6o.’ 
se & 

The engagement of the singer, Sigrid Arnoldson, proved 
such an attraction at the Opéra Comique that she was in 
duced to give four more performances, thus enabling her 
to be heard as Lakmé. Mignon remains, however, the role 
in which she is most admired by the Parisian public. As 
the composer, Ambroise ‘Thomas, said of her: “Sigrid Ar- 
noldson does not sing Mignon; she is Mignon.” “Péleas et 
Mélisande,” the new work composed by Debussy, contin- 
ues to attract the public and is said to be making money. 
Program for the week: Monday, “Louise”; Tuesday, 
“Péleas et Mélisande” (changed through illness of Jean 
Périer to “Le Roi d’Ys"); Wednesday and Saturday, 
“Mignon”; Thursday, “Péleas et Meélisande”; Friday, 

“Carmen.” 
SH = 

Georges Marietti, for twenty-five years attached to the 
Opéra Comique as chorusmaster, and one of the assistant 
conductors, died last week. He was not quite fifty years 
old 


From Brussels I have heard that an opera called “The 
Violin Maker of Cremona” (“Le Luthier de Crémone”), 
by Jeno Hubay, well known as a violinist and composer, 
met with great success on its first production in the Bel- 
gian capital. Mlle. Alice Verlet, the coloratura singer, of 
La Monnaie, delighted her audience with the flexibility of 
her voice and the pearly quality of her chromatic scales 
in the role of Giannina. Seguin, the bass, was also much 
applauded in the principal part. The composer himself, 
Jeno Hubay, played the violin maker, and added a success 
as virtuoso to that of composer. 


= = 


A “Grand Festival,” announced for Saturday, May to 
at the Trocadéro, proved to be one of the most remarkable 
concerts given in Paris for some time. It was organized 
for the pension fund of the Opéra Comique, an association 
to benefit the orchestra, chorus and stage employees of that 
theatre. This concert was remarkable for the fact that the 
program, which contained forty-four numbers, represented 
and contained selections from all the composers of any 
eminence whose works have been performed at the Opéra 
Comique from Mozart, Méhul, Grétry, &c., down to Verdi 
(“Falstaff”) and Massenet (“Grisélidis”). he orchestra 
and chorus were those of the Opéra Comique, although it 
seemed to me that the former department was augmented 
for the occasion. The conductors were those of the theatre 
for which the concert was given—Messrs. Luigini, Marty 
and Giannini—the chorusmasters being Busser, H. Carre 
and Marietti. lo aid the work of this excellent charity, the 
following distinguished composers directed in person se 
lections from their own works: Charpentier (an air from 
“Louise”) ; Saint-Saéns (Finale to second act of “Proser 
pine”) ; C. Erlanger (air from “Le Juif Polonais”) ; Mas 
senet (Ballet from “Cendrillon”); G. Pierné (concerted 
number from “La Fille de Tabarin’”); A. Bruneau (Pre 
lude to “l’Ouragan”); Vincent d’Indy (“Le Sommeil de 
Fervaal”’ ) 

The solcists were the singers of the first rank at pres 
ent engaged at the Opéra Comique, and also prominent 
singers who have at some period of their career formed 
part of the personnel of this lyric theatre. The most in 
teresting feature of all was several opera choruses sung 
by singers of great reputation, who in former years be 
longed to the Opéra Comique of Paris, and who have 
either retired or are engaged at other theatres. As it was 
utterly impossible to utilize the services of such a very 
large body of vocalists in any other way, the idea was an 
excellent one, and showed a seli-abnegation on the part of 
the artists rarely met with in opera singers. The last 
number on the program was the “Morning Hymn” from 
Méhul’s “Joseph,” which was sung by all the performers 
at present engaged at the Opéra Comique, or who had 
ever been engaged there, and who could be gotten to 
gethe: for this occasion, The effect of this last number 
was really superb, and it was enthusiastically encored 

Among the men choristers I noticed the names of 
Badiali, Bouhy, Capoul, Duvernoy, Isnardon, Lhérie, 
Mouliérat, &c., and the list of female choristers included 
the names of Madames Engally, Merguillier, Molé-Truf 
fier, M. Ugalde, Renée Richard, Cesbron, Courtenan, 
Marie de I’'Isle, &c., many of whom are or have been 
famous, 

One thing impressed itself very much on my mind, and 
that was that very few of the present members of the 
Opéra Comique could hold a candle as singers to their 
more ancient comrades. The soloist who really made the 
sensation of the concert was Mlle. Adéle Isaac, in an air 
from Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro.” I have not a French 
score to hand, but it is the air of the Countess, known in 
the original Italian version as “Deh vieni, non tardar.” 
This was sung with such purity of style, accent and color 
as to raise a perfect storm of applause from the immense 
audience that filled the Trocadéro. I do not know at 
what period Mlle. Isaac belonged to the Opéra Comique, 
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but it is much to be regretted that the standard of singing production is much more elaborate and gorgeous so far as 
should have fallen so much since she was there. It is in scenery, costumes and stage accessories go, but the prin 
disputable that whatever ability many of the artists at cipal performers are far inferior This is an age when 
present engaged at the second lyric theatre possess, their directors of theatres, musical and dramatic, employ the 
vocal skill is not remarkable. Another singer who stood greatest talent to mount and costume a piece, but care 
out most prominently was Victor Maurel, who in the very little about its interpretation De VALMOUR 
well-known air from Verdi's “Falstaff,” “Quand’ ero pag 
gic” (“Quand j’étais page”), certainly proved that the art , 
of singing possessed no secrets for him. The remark DE KOVEN’S LETTER 

the voice On the Proposed Government Conservatory. 
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was changed to suit the varying sentiment of the song 12399 Vermont AVENUE 
Wasuincton, D. May 24 


able ability with which the color or timbre o 


was certainly a much needed lesson for many of the 
ditors The Musical Courier 


younger singers present I 
Pas - regard to the bill now before both houses of Con 


a : : 
gress for the establishment of a national conservatory 


From Vienna, where Massenet h been conducting of music, I would say that I am in entire sympathy with 
some of his works, he has received following letter the measure, and it will have my y co-operation and 
“The general assembly of the S« y of Friends of support in any and every way. After careful study of 
Music, Vienna, at theis ~.eeting April 24, resolved unani the provisions of the bill | am convinced that everything 


mously to name you an nonorary member. You will thus may be urged in its favor and little, if anything, against 


as honorary member follow Boieldieu and Le Sceur it. Taking the provisions of the bill in their broadest and 

(1829), Auber (1836), Halévy (1841) terlioz (1846), most comprehensive scope re Cz think, be no ques 

Gounod (1886), Thomas (1895), and Saint-Saéns (1901) tion while the ar Isic, inv s it does tl 
lhe formal diploma wili f w in a short time. Signed highest development 1 

by the General Secretary Ludwig Koch; Dr. Gottheli latest to d p in any « iz hat the 

leyer, member of the board; Dr. O ling, vice-presi gre facto t refinement, elevation and genera 


g 
dent.” culture th pul: nind and taste of the community 
This is a distinction which Massenet shares with Bee It seems almost paradoxical that in a country and civiliza 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt, R. Wagner, t ir own, where the best obtainable instruction is 
Brahms, Bruckner, Verdi, &« ] ad i most evel unch of learning that, almost 
Ze = ilone of all 
j those among u ish t irsue the study 
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very pretty discussion is going on at present in Par va ; ice. a lie ngs . aie eis ile 


countries, w ol I illing and content t 
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firs ertori 1! t wh th as t t P ¢ 
a 2 this country to place it on the footing which the other 


a oe oc Mes dice sina and sciences have already obtained here, and, in my 
en ee t public eee ROC IHs ment, this can best be done and perhaps can 
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y the critics is so amend ; : ; te that the highest musical results, both creative and execu 


verdict of the 


, ; ‘ ‘ a: have been obtained, and only obtained in those coun 
effort has accordingly | mace Sy Ceres ane t al I nusic has secured the position 
to exclude the criti rom these so le ss rehearsi ld hrou y rnmental recognition, and 
with the result of dividing the literary and artistic \ Z_ gnized standard of excellence has been 
into two camps; authors and managers on one 
fessional dramatic critics on the 
this question that I copy from the 


teresting letter of Richard Wagner, addressed to the d mmend then 


tor of the Paris Opéra before the first performance 
lrannhauser , les hi 50,000 


“Sir—It is probably through some misunderstanding foreign countries, devoti 
that my request for 100 tickets for the dress rehearsal Of ang art. and spending i pursuit many 
- ae é f aq aft, ¢ 1 I iT 1 I I l le 
to-morrow has not been attended t If ie tl hi ney yearly. which might this proposed bill were to 
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been too crowded during these last reh Is the fault is pecome a law. very we 


and with much greater advantag« 


not mine. For instance, I refused my wife permission to 4, spent here. From my own personal experience | 
1ccompany me to yesterday’s rehearsal in order that been able to speak with absolute knowledge 
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} - hl t > rfect] a1 . hale 
ished to find the theatre full of people perfectly unknow country, who attempts to follow art as a profession 
me. I therefore think, sir, that I am q within MY governmental standard of excellence and a go 


rights in asking you for 100 admission tickets to the par satin ol ' ald be the case this na 


quette, and ask that you will forward them at once in order, St cor atory ounded. would not only 


that I may send them to those friends whom I desire to be jenq to remove 1 i cnet sheik: te 
present at the dress rehearsal I also beg of you, sir American attempting = » wame tor bleself as 
de to the wist boxes or stalls ose foreign = musician who respects his ar id would, furthermore, de 
ministers who may wish to be present at this same rehearsa velop a productive energy bis kind of work alone all 
to-morrow evening RicHARD WAGNER.” anesthe thaes le would not caly tend to foster but aleo 
This letter is sai o have | found by M. Adolph oF o telat “Sele on “- niente: wal 
Jullien would also my judgment m: ially aid in forming at 
a basis for that national school of music, which 

“By Order of the Emperor,” a very charming mpossible without such governmental recognition as the 
in three acts by Paul Ferrier (book) and | proposed bill would guarantee, ; Li ‘ritics, com 
(music), which was originally produced at the uffes mentators and all these interested in the advance and de 
Parisiens, has been transplanted to the much larger frame us s an art have been calling and cry 
of the Gait \s I ser punt | ‘lever worl ng f an The nation points with pride to the 
invthing achievements in other branches of educational development 


when it was first given, it is not necessary 
] t 1 ] > or hel ; 

further, except to chronicle the addition of several num if its children; there is no larger, nobler field for the de 

velopment of the higher culture, the great unspoken 


hil 
bers, an important ballet, &c., which make the work 
more attractive than it was at the smaller theatre thought of the nation than that of the artistic and properly 
cast in the present case is not so good When first pro- organized pursuit of music. and this national conservatory 
duced the experiment was tried of having really trained would not only furnish the opportunity but the inducement 
ind experienced singers to interpret the w rl The sing o the nation’s children for achievement in this branch of 
ing of Mile. Mellot (Opéra Comique) and M Melchis irt to which the nation might point with pride 

s The present The argument that could be raised against the bill as at 
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present outlined, that it might tend to dwarf individual and 
private effort in this branch of art is, as it seems to me 
fallacious. This conservatory would occupy the same posi 
tion to general musical instruction as a post graduate cours¢ 
to collegiate instruction, and were once the national spit 
throughout the country aroused to a realizing sense of the 
dvantages, nay, the necessity of such a school, I feel con 
vinced that not only would the num! of private institt 
tions recognized already as valuable in this country 

ye diminished, but would be increased so as t 

up to the proper standard’ the number of pupils 

to meet the requirements of artistic study in this bran 
learning as laid down by government 


this great cause by giving 


Trusting that you w aid 
space to the above in the columns of your valuable paper 
and thanking you for the opportunity afforded me of thu 
expressing my sentiments in this connection believe me 

Faithfully yours RectnaLp De Koven 
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| N Berlin, where de Marchi has sung in the Verdi 
cycle, he is found to be not a tenor, but a high 
baritone. This is news for New York. 


iy Cologne Dr. Wiillner recently conducted as a 
novelty van der Stucken’s “Radcliffe.” The 
composer is spoken of as a Chicago capellmeister! 





EGINALD DE KOVEN sends a letter—print- 

ed elsewhere—on the proposed National Con- 
servatory of Music, a bill for the establishment of 
which is now before both houses of Congress. The 
bill was printed in last week’s MusicaL COURIER. 


Arte the performance of Hausegger’s “Bar- 

barossa” by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at Boston, Mr. Gericks seemed nervous and 
overworked, and he did not leave his house for 
some days. He has since left for Europe to recu- 
perate. It will be remembered that when Mr. 
Gericke was fulfilling his original Boston term he 
was obliged to refuse a re-engagement because of 
nervous prostration, but it is hoped that he will 
fully recover this time and return to his work in 
good form. 


HEN we advocate opera in English we do not 
endorse an operatic scheme consisting of a 
diminutive’ or miniature orchestra which cannot be 
used to perform the orchestral scores of the operas; 
we do not endorse small choruses or principals who 
have had no training. It would be absurd to claim 
that such an operatic enterprise represents the mu- 
sical expression of opera in English, as it is under- 
stood from the point of view of an expert opinion. 
Such a scheme may be an excellent summer diver- 
sion, but it is not what we mean as a substitute for 
the foreign opera at the Metropolitan. We are not 
agitating in favor of travesties. We want the “real 
thing’ in English. 





HE Leipsic Signale offers a feasible solution to 
the perplexing question of producing operatic 
novelties. The theatre was preceded by the travel- 
ing cart of Thespis, and in music the principals sing 
in different cities ‘‘als Gast,” while famous con- 
ductors jump from Ma- 
drid to Moscow to lead 
respective orchestras. Why should not entire opera 
companies go traveling: “Die Oper auf Radem’’? 
With us the proposition is not new by any means, 
since it has been done in this country more or less 


OPERA ON WHEELS. 


unsuccessfully for years. But in Germany it is to 
assume a different form. It is estimated that about 
150 new operas are composed annually, out of 
which about forty-two are given performance, and 
the number of available opera houses is not over 
thirty. Hamburg leads by producing ten novelties 
during a season; from this the figures in other cities 
diminish down to two. Now what, asks the Sig- 
nalc, becomes of the overproduction? Nothing—it 
is simply ignored. 

The intendant is not to be blamed for such a 
state. Years ago one of these estimable gentlemen 
was asked to produce Cornelius’ “Barbier.” He 
replied that he would do so gladly if someone would 
guarantee him eight performances in two months. 
Here is the problem in a nutshell: Opera houses 
must be run on a paying basis, and eight perform- 
Barbier” in two months are not only 


“ 


““ 


ances of the 
out of the question, but also undesirable from an 
artistic standpoint. 

Now, suppose in one city they are preparing the 
“Barbier” for production; in another Strauss’ 
“Feuersnoth”: in a third Weingartner’s “Oresteia” ; 
in still a fourth Buongiorno’s “Madchenherz,” and 
so on. Why should not these several companies 
set to traveling and exchange the various produc- 
tions? To mount a new work is expensive and 


tedious, and if one city has produced four novelties, 
each one of which was praised, yet none drew more 
than two audiences for each work. If these four 
novelties were presented by the traveling company 
in each one of the four cities they would soon pay 
for themselves, which under the present conditions 
they do not begin to do. And in this way many 
audiences instead of one could sit in judgment on 
the new works, and criticism would be more di- 
verse and probably more just. For the writer re 
minds us that critics are not infallible; one has but 
to recall some opinions—such as a few famous 
ones—that Beethoven in his opus 106 was root 
ing in dissonances because he was deaf; that 
Schumann was insane; that Liszt had no sense of 
form; that Wagner was no musician at all. With 
interchange of opinion the new compositions would 
have a better chance of life and would earn their 
own way into the world. 

Herr von Putlitz, the intendant of the Stuttgart 
Opera, is experimenting on these lines by taking 
his entire company, with accessories, on the road 
into Prussia and Saxony; and if other organiza 
tions can be made to see the value of such a move 
there would result an exchange of novelties which 
might do much to lift the opera stage to some sort 
of approximately artistic level, for the several new 
works could be produced oftener and consequently 
better. Many other advantages exist—at least in 
theory. Whether they will resolve themselves into 
actuality remains to be proven by actual practice 
Altogether the proposition is an interesting one. 


A N important manager of opera in London writes 
to THE Musicat CourRIeER about as follows 
“If the singers—sopranos, contraltos, tenors, bar 

itones and bassos—and the conductors, violinists, 

cellists, flutists, cornetists, organists and others 
would advertise in THE Mu 

A SUGGESTION. mes i 

SICAL COURIER, and if, at 
the same time, the managers would advertise—as 
many of them are now doing and as many artists 
are now doing—if all of them would advertise, thos« 
managers seeking artists that are not under their 
management, or those managers seeking artists 
that are not under any management, would at once 
find their addresses in THE MusicaLt Courter, and 
thus be able to communicate with them. On many 
occasions a manager suddenly wants one of this 
class of singers or players and he must either write 
to other managers, or to sub-managers, or to 
agents, because he cannot find in their lists those 
artists and singers and players that he may wish at 
that moment; whereas, if they would all advertise 
in THe Musicat Courter, every sub-manager and 
manager would at once find the address, and char 
acter, and style attached to the advertisement, and 
could telegraph and find the parties.” 

This subject has been referred to in Tue Musicat 
CourRIeER before, but we have always hesitated to 
make any appeal for advertising in the columns of 
this paper, except through the character and tone 
of the paper itself, and its well-known extensive 
circulation. We are, indeed, very much obliged to 
the gentleman for making this suggestion, and he 
means it well, and we mean it well with him; but 
there are some musicians who do not understand 
the value of advertising—many of them in Europe 

who still believe that advertising is an evidence 
of an absence of delicacy, and that the profession 
should not be known, but that the work, should 
come to them. Of course, in former years that 
might have been so, although we do not believe it. 
and yet the great artists were the ones that were the 
greatest advertisers, men like Paganini, Liszt and 
others. Wagner himself was the greatest advertiser 
that Germany ever knew, besides being a great 
financier. 

There was a time when people would not read 
printed books. Soon after the introduction of print 
ing the more “delicately refined,” as they called 
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themselves, only read manuscripts and rejected the 
printed books. In our day we have also known of 
people who rejected typewritten letters, accepting 
only such correspondence as was written in manu- 
script, or in the handwriting of the person from 
whom it emanated. rhere are men to-day, even 
in this progressive land, who refuse to receive a 
telephone message. In wet weather they are called 
damp fools. And so it is with a great many musical 
people who have not yet any conception of the 
value of printers’ ink, when it is utilized in a medi- 
um which is read by the whole civilized world, so 
far as its specific class of distribution goes, for THE 
MusicaL CoOuRIER is read by 300,000 people each 
week, all of whom are interested in music, in some 
of its phases or in all of its phases. If the artists do 
not advertise in this paper it necessarily is so much 
the worse for them, and the reason why the paper 
does not make any appeal in its columns is because 
it has illustrated that it can manage to get along 
very well without them. It is doubtful, however, if 
they can get along without the paper. We cannot 
see it if they do, because we never hear from them 


1” HAIKOWSKY’S printed letters dating the 
beginning of the season of 1869-70 may be 
summed up in a few words. Upon his arrival in 
Moscow he meets Dalakireff and between the two 
there is continued intimacy, although Peter Ljitsch 

chafes under this friend- 
A NEW ship. Again Tschaikow- 
TSCHAIKOWSKY sky tries to escape life 


BIOGR APHY-—VII. with Rubinstein, and 
again he fails; but they 


move together to a new quarter, where Tschaikow 
sky has more privacy. He makes a flying trip to 
St. Petersburg with Schilowsky, and upon his re 
turn to Moscow resumes his duties at the con 
servatory 

During those weeks in Moscow of friendly loaf 
ing, Balakireff had incited Tschaikowsky to consider 
“Romeo and Juliet” as a subject for an overture, 
and now he began work composing it. A spirited 
flow of correspondence between the two men oc- 
curred during the molding of this work, which 
shows the personal influence of Balakireff. He 
hauls Peter Iljitsch over the coals pretty roughly 
for his inactivity, and accuses him of concentrating 
his mind too litthe on his work. His advice is for 
I'schaikowsky to allow himself to be permeated 
thoroughly with his subject; then “put on a pair of 
rubber shoes and carry a cane, beginning a prome 
nade of the boulevards.” He prophesies that befor: 
many streets have been passed some theme or other 
will come into existence. As the work grew the 
composer sent his friend sketches, and when the 
work was completed  Balakireff criticised the 
themes: he did not like the first one at all—among 
other things he finds it so bourgeois that it creates 
in him a thirst for beer—but praised and damned 
the others in turns. The composer made some 
changes in the work, but still his critic finds fault 
and suggests others, which seem also to have been 
acted upon. 

Several letters from Tschaikowsky to his usual 
correspondents tell us that the overture is done, that 
he has received an order to make a four-handed 
arrangement of Rubinstein’s overture to “Johann 
der Grausame”; also that he is preparing a new 
lecture on form. Meantime he had sent his opera 
“Undine” to St. Petersburg, but its performance 
was postponed because of other novelties. This 
discouraged him very much, and he threatens to 
compose no more; but almost in the next letter he 
adinits “having manufactured six romances in one 
week.” 

Early in January Balakireff and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff visit Moscow, and the three had a happy time 
“log rolling” each other’s work. Tschaikowsky 
considers a libretto by Ratschinsky—* Mandragora” 
~and even composes a chorus for the opera. On 


this occasion some of his friends came to his rescue 
and proved to him that it was not a suitable text to 
set to music, and Tschaikowsky resigns it tearfully. 
So the same author writes another libretto—Rai- 
mund Lully’—for him. Tschaikowsky appears to 
have had an insatiable appetite for opera compos 
ing, and on top of these other projects is about to 
build an opera on “Opritschnik,” after a tragedy 
by Lashetschnikoff. 

In the spring of this year all Moscow is stirred 
about a suit brought against Nikolai Rubinstein. It 
appears that he ordered one of his pupils out of the 
rooni with more vehemence than grace, and she 
sued him. He was fined 25 rubles, at which seem- 
ing injustice he, with Tschaikowsky and all the 
others of the staff, threatened to leave the Con- 
servatory. (ne of the papers took up the matter 
and sarcastically offered to raise the sum of his fine 
by subscription, at which there was a demonstration 
of indignation which culminated at a concert that 
Kubinstein conducted. From the beginning to the 
end of this appearance he was applauded, and no 
one paid any attention to the music performed 
Unfortunately this occasion was the first hearing of 
l'schaikowsky’s “Romeo” overture, which achieved 
no success at all. Ata previous concert the adagio 
of his First Symphony was hissed, and an orches- 
trated aria from “Undine” fell very flat. All this 
depressed the composer very much; he loses heart 
in his work and writes: “I am loafing irresponsibly 
and my opera ‘Opritschnik’ has halted already at 
the first chorus.” He further sums up his status by 
acknowledging that he is sick of his work at the 
conservatory; that he is poor; that he is in bad 
health, and that he despairs of ever seeing ‘Undine”’ 
on the boards 

Shortly afterward Tschaikowsky leaves Moscow 
for Paris, and learns en route at St. Petersburg 
that 
opera management. In Paris he finds his friend 


Undine” has been politely refused by the 


Schilowsky very ill, and accompanies him to the 
village of Soden, nursing him there, and also tak- 
ing the baths for his own health, which seems to 
have been pretty bad. They make trips to neigh- 
boring cities to hear music. One of these was to 
Mannheim, where there was a Beethoven festival, 
and where Tschaikowsky heard for the first time 
Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis”; another to Wies- 
baden to meet Nikolai Rubinstein, who was very 
busy gambling there. A few weeks after we find 
the travelers at Interlaken—reports of war had 
scared them into Switzerland—where they remained 
six weeks; then Tschaikowsky left for Munich, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg and finally Moscow, where 
he arrived in time to begin his conservatory teach 
Ing 

During this entire trip Tschaikowsky did no seri 
ous work, save to revamp the “Romeo” overture, 
which, thanks to the efforts of Karl Klindworth 
and Nikolai Rubinstein, was published in its new 
form in Berlin during the next season, and rapidly 
took its place on German concert programs. 

At this point in the biography Laroche is quoted 
freely on the subject of Klindworth. ‘The gist of 
it is that Klindworth, pupil of Liszt and von Biilow, 
made Tschaikowsky’s acquaintance when, in 1868, 
he came to the Moscow Conservatory. He was a 
man of whom Peter Iljitsch was in constant awe 
so much so that in his presence Tschaikowsky 
never dared utter his real opinion of Wagner's 
“Trilogy,” which Klindworth was then arranging 
for the piano. Even in his writings Peter Iljitsch 
tempered his opinions of Wagner, so that they 
might not anger Klindworth. On the other hand, 
['schaikowsky, as a composer, simply fascinated 
Klindworth; and Modeste asserts that it is due 
almost entirely to Klindworth’s efforts that Tschai- 
kowsky’s music became known in London and New 
York. 

Modeste also says that all previous writing of 
Tschaikowsky was simply a preparation; that his 


true value as a composer first appeared in the 
“Romeo” overture, 

Che chronological list of this season’s work: 

A second batch of Russian folksongs—twenty 
five again—arranged for piano—four hands. 

“Romeo und Julie,” phantasie-overture for or 
chestra, dedicated to Balakireff. 

Four handed piano arrangement of Anton Ru 
binstein’s overture to “Johann der Grausame.” 

Opus 6: 51x songs 

“Chorus of Insects” from the uncompleted opera 
‘Mandragora.” The orchestral score was lost, but 
Glazounoff made a new one from a piano arrang¢ 
ment. 

Opus 7: “Valse Scherzo” for piano. 


‘ 


Opus 8: “Capriccio” for piano, dedicated to 
Klindworth. 

Besides these Tschaikowsky began in January 
work on his opera “Opritschnik.” 

Next week Tschaikowsky’s life during tl 
son of 1870-71 will be reviewed 


| HE writer of the letter which we herewith re 


print, and which appeared in the New York 


mes on Sunday, states that he has nothing to say 
MR. DAMROSCH AND against Mr. Dam 

. , rosch; but, when 
THE PHILHARMONIC. the letter is read, it 


will be found that he has a great deal to say against 
him, considering the comparisons only. Those ar: 
sufficient. We give the letter space herewith 
[ne Dereat or Emit Paur 
the Edi the New York Times 

The dismissal of Emil Paur from the conductorship of 
the Philharmonic Society—for it is a dismissal, and noth 
ng less—and the election of Walter Damrosch to that 


seems to me a plain slap in the face at the real 


ali senti 

of the Phil 

animate the intelligent musi 

support it by their subscriptions, for by 
aims itself a huge obstacle in the path of 


rogress 


and too ar 
lanics; because he 
because 

Richard Strauss, &c. The 

in the determination of 

he Weiners and the Ellers to 
r a few years longer—even they cat 

hinking that Mr. Damrosch’s social 
bable generosity of Andrew Carnegie 
replenish the society's treasury, so that the 
ly d year by 
nder th« 


against Mr 
ho, after 
ill merely a good 
not a Nikisch or 
make Mr. Arnold 
in tune or change Mr. Eller’s bagpipe tone so that 
it would sound musical, or prevent Mr. Duschke from 
giving out “muddy” instead of pure tones from his horn? 
Of course, the members of the Philharmonic Society 
re their own masters, but further decreasing receipts will 
ubtless, after one more season’s experience, compel 
them to cease their defiance of the impartial critics and 
the discriminating public. Intending subscribers for next 
season should be warned in time, and in their interest I 

yu to insert this letter 
AMBROS-CHORLEY, JR 

New YORK, May 22, 1902 

Mr. Damrosch is proceeding under the laws of 
natural selection. There is no artificial selection 
about this thing. It was in the natural course of 
events that the Philharmonic Society, in its present 
condition, had to fall back upon Walter Damrosch, 
for he was the only available candidate—in fact, the 
only available unit, or atom, that was represented 
in the principle. An orchestra that elects itself and 
its own conductor—having such a constitutional 
defect as that, naturally must in course of tims 
undergo a gradual decay, the members who 
through age, being unfit, retaining control not 
withstanding their natural defects,and consequently 


through natural selection, there was nothing else 
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ior the Philharmonic to do but to take Walter Dam- 
rosch. He represents the very same principle in 
orchestral work in New York, as an individual, 
that is represented by the Philharmonic, as an or- 
ganization. Those orchestral bodies that have been 
led and conducted by Mr. Damrosch, under his 
own auspices, exist no more, for they also, under 
the law of natural selection, could not contend 
against those better fitted to live. The organic de- 
fects in the individual, or in the organization (which 
is also an individual under the laws of nature) can- 
not be overcome—there must be a complete reor 
ganization, a renaissance, before anything can be 
done, and if a renaissance is impossible death en- 
sues. It is the only outlet. 

Should the Philharmonic even exist, that would 
not defeat the scientific proposition, because it ex- 
ists in a defective state, which is worse than death 
even. A life full of organic evils is worse than 
death. A life exhibiting decay and gradual disinte- 
gration is a more pathetic spectacle than a corpse. 
Mr. Pauer was too strong, too virile, for the Phil 
harmonic. Mr. Damrosch temperamentally, and 
particularly politically, will accelerate the rapidly 
decaying condition of the Philharmonic, and there- 
by will confer a benefit upon the community, and 
therein exists the natural selection, for he will 
hasten, through his selection, that which is inev- 
itable—namely, the final extinction of the Philhar- 
monic Society, as at present constituted. 

New York, in its present orchestral condition, is 
a reflex of the insincerity of society toward music. 
We cannot depend upon society in this city to aid 
in the propagation of this thing. Fashionable so- 
ciety is not interested in art for the sake of art, but 
is merely using art as one of its numerous functions 
for the purpose of propagating its social ideas, 
which are very clevated, considering the fact that 
they are imitative. The opera here could not exist 
if the very best talent in the world should consist of 
\mericans brought here to sing. The opera only 
exists because those people engaged in it (and the 
only object of interest is the individual singers, not 
the works) are engaged to sing before the royalties 
and the aristocracies of the Old World; but there 
is this great and vast difference—that the aristoc- 
racy of Europe is the sponsor of art, and, through 
its support of art, has made it a national pursuit. 
lhe aristocracy of Europe, say what people may 
regarding caste, represents the outgrowth of centu- 
ries of culture, and of a culture that embodies as its 
chief aim a careful artistic training in an artistic at- 
mosphere, and we use the word “atmosphere” in its 
specific sense, not in the general indifferent latitude 
that it occupies to cover such promiscuous ground 
as usual, for the atmosphere in which these move- 
ments take place in Europe is artistic—it breathes 
art, it is conducive toward the growth of art, it is 
modest and sincere with art, and with art not merely 
as a means toward an end, and especially toward an 
end which is inartistic and anti-artistic 

So long, therefore, as we have such a condition 
f affairs here nothing can be done with our or- 
chestral bodies, and the Philharmonic Society is 
really not to be blamed, and certainly not Walter 
iJamrosch 
dition of things; they are merely the evidences be- 
fore us of a state of affairs that is perfectly natural 
n conditions as they are at present in the city of 
New York. The insane rush for material things 
has placed all spiritual and poetical tendencies into 


They are simply symbols of the con- 


obscure niches unobserved by the public that is 
rushing by in its hasty endeavor to accomplish 
feats of financial valor that amaze the world. To 
gether with the men, the women are dragged along, 
and so there is no time, between the races, the golf 
vames, football, athletics, the 
coaches, automobiles, sports generally, the sum- 


baseball, college 
mer resorts, the winter resorts, the receptions, the 
and the production of 
and of marriages and the 
mistrusts, the combinations, the syndi- 


deceptions conceptions, 


débutants, divorces, 


trusts and 


cates, the amalgamations—to cover all this vast 
ground, leaving no time for art, and particularly 
not for music, which is the greatest of all for the 
reason that it requires the greatest concentration of 
the mind to grasp its truth. 

Walter Damrosch is going to do what he las 
always done because he cannot do anything else. 
If he could do otherwise he wouldn’t be Walter 
Damrosch; and the Philharmonic Society is going 
to continue in its decay until its collapse. The 
younger members will protest and the older mem- 
bers will not die because they should live to enjoy 
in their dotage and senility at least the reminiscence 
of the past, which, to some extent, will aid them 
in becoming more angelic as they grow older. It 
would be a cruel thing to expect these gentlemen 
to admit the influences of age, because as they 
grow older they become wiser, naturally; and why 
should they permit the younger element to dic- 
tate to them? They are not expected to override 
the old and obscure them, and relegate them to 
uselessness. That might be all very well in na- 
ture; but in the Philharmonic Society it is the man 
with the unsteady bow, the man whose lips are 
calloused from forty or fifty years of embouchur- 
ing, the man half blinded from reading notes for 
half a century, the player with the stiff wrist, the 
deaf, the dumb and the blind—these are the ones 
who must control the performances in the Phil- 
harmonic? But the energetic, young, active mu- 
sical talent, the man who can bow, the man who 
can finger, the man who can blow, who has lungs, 
who has good eyes, who has steady nerves, who 
has modern musical intelligence—he must remain 
in the background until Methuselamism is dead. 
So we get right back to our first proposition, and 
that is, that as these are methods that are contrary 
to nature, that organ or organic body that defies 
nature must go. The Philharmonic and Mr. 
Damrosch will give the people of this city the op- 
portunity to observe the action of the phenomenon, 
as it will take place before us. 


|‘ a recent issue of THE MusicaL Courier there 

were published lists of compositions performed 
during the past season by the Berlin Philharmonic, 
the Chicago Orchestra, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and the New York Philharmonic Society. 
The works performed do not represent absolutely 


the choice of the several 
CATHOLICITY OF conductors, Nikisch, 
Thomas, Gericke and 


MUSICAL TASTE. 
Paur, but—notably in the 


case of our Philharmonic Society, where such an 
antiquated thing as a program committee exists— 
are frequently the results of a careful study of the 
musical needs or wishes in the respective cities. 

As no two of these organizations presented the 
same number of concerts the lengths of the lists ar¢ 
very different, and such details as numbers of indi- 
vidual performances must be dismissed, unless the 
scheme be reduced to that basis of percentage 
which is one of the most tiresome phases in con 
sidering musical achievements. So the only re- 
maining point to be considered is the one of com- 


posers. 
Beethoven, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, 
Mozart, Haydn, Richard Strauss, Weber and 


Schumann are found on each one of the lists. To 
the credit of New York, Wagner is represented 
slimly in its list, with Berlin a close second. Wag- 
ner operatic excerpts played at concerts in large 
cities where the Wagner operas are available are 
rather farcical these days. It must be a blow to the 
through and through Bachianer to find that his pet 
master is missed out in Nikisch’s scheme entirely, 
and that he appears elsewhere only in arrange- 
ments; in fact, he is treated more cavalierly than 
Brahms. Such names, usually absent from sym- 
phony programs, as Rameau, Handel, Purcell and 
Gabrielli appear in the Chicago array of names be- 


Thomas devoted six programs to an 
This need was amply supplied 


cause Mr. 
Historical Series. 
here by the series of concerts conducted by Sam 
Franko. 

Of the prominent orchestral composers it would 
seem that the one most neglected is Liszt. Nikisch 
apparently will’have none of him at all, and Paur 
treated the manner. 
Grieg, save for the A minor piano Concerto and 


Berlioz in same neglectful 
an occasional song—of course, the work of solo 
performers is included in these lists—barely keeps 
his name on the programs; only in Chicago did 
one have the temerity to perform his everlasting 
“Peer Gynt” Suite. Mozart and Schubert do not 
fill huge places of mention, either, and it looks as if 
rather conscience than love had dictated their ap- 
pearances in these lists. The same may be said of 
Tschaikowsky has been treated liberally, 
repeated 


Haydn. 


which is fortunate, since his music at 
hearings sounds as though it were doomed to an 
early death; and there are not many communities 
of the stoic calibre of London, which hears the 
*Pathétique’’ as frequently as it munches porridge 


\ll told, the Russian school, which promised s« 


much a few years ago, now has few representatives 
and fewer champions. 

Considering the vast army of composers, the 
number of novelties is minute and scattered. This 
with one exception, Richard Strauss, who figures 
more prominently than Wagner on at least one of 
the lists. This is all the more remarkable when 
one considers the small number of orchestral works 
written by this composer. 

It would appear that the Beethoven symphonies 
are now in their heyday of popularity—they oc 
cupy sO prominent a space. 

If these lists be musical straws they show that 
the wind blows in diverse directions, which finally 
land the prophet out at sea. Any especial trend is 
not to be gathered from a perusal of them, and 
save on Beethoven the lists do not agree heartily 
on any one point. 

\ppended is a list of new or rarely performed 
works produced during the season at Newman’s 
Hall conducted by 


The total list of the season was about fif 


Queen's Concerts, London, 
Wor dd. 
teen times this number of compositions: 
Alfvén (Stockholm), Second Symphony in D 
Ames (London), March from “Der letzte Inka.” 
Bach, Concerto for four pianos 

Balakireff, Symphony in C. 

Bell, W. H. (London), “Song in the Morning.” 
Berlioz, Symphonie Fantastique 

Best, W. T., Triumphal March 

Blake, Ernest (London), Symphonic Poem 
Block, Josef (Budapest), Suite Poetique 
Blockx (Antwerp), Flemish Dances 
Celega (Rovigno), Symphonic Poem, 
Cobb, Gerard (Cambridge), Romance for orchestra 
Cowen, Symphonic Poem, “Fantasia of Life and Love.’ 
Dargomijsky, “La Coasatscheque.” 

Elgar, music from “Grania and Diarmid,” and two Military 


“Alastor.” 


Il cuore di Fingal.’ 


Marches. 
Floersheim (Berlin), Miniature Suite, “Liebesnovelle.” 
Glazounoff, Sixth Symphony in C minor, op. 58; also op 
67, “The Seasons’; also Ouverture Solennelle, op. 73 
Goldmark, Overture “Sapho.” 
Goetz, Symphony in F 
Handel, Organ Concerto, No. 11 
Harvey, Arthur (London), Ballad for voice and orchestra, 
“The Gates of Life.” 
Huber, Hans (Basel), Second Symphony in E 
Kistler (Kissingen), Fest Marsch 
Klughardt (Dessau), Festival Overture 
Késsler (Budapest), Symphonic Variations 
Liapounoff (St. Petersburg), Ouverture Solennelle 
Lucas, Clarence (London), Overture, “Macbeth.” 
MacDowell, E. A. (New York), Indian Suite 
Maillart, Overture, “Dragons de Villars.” 
O'Neill, Norman (London), Overture, “The Autumn.” 
Parry, Symphonic Variations; also scena, “King Saul’s 


minor 


Dream.” 
Pitt, Percy (London), 
“Dance Rhythms.” 
Reed, W. H™ (London), Symphonic Poem, “Mountains « 
Cambria.” 
Reinecke, Deutscher Triumph Marsch 
Saint-Saéns, Serenade for trumpet, piano and strings 
Schumann, Georg (Bremen), Ballet, “Amor and Psyche”; 


March”; also Suite 


“Coronation 























Symphonic Variations; Overture, 
friuhling.” 


Sibelius (Helsingfors), Suite from “King Christian II.” 


Stanford, Prelude to “Cidipus Rex”; also Suite of An 
cient Dances.” 

Steggall, Reginald (London), Overture, “Oreithyia 

Strauss, Richard, Symphonic Poem, “Don Juan”; al 
Liebesscene, “Feuersnot 

lavlor, Coleridge (london), Overture, “Toussaint L’Over 
ture.” 

Ischaikowsky, “Swan Lake’ Suite; also “Schaferspiel 
from “La Dame Pique 

Volbach (Mayence), Symphonic Poem, “Ostern”; also 


Symphonic Poem, “Es waren zwei Konigskinder.” 
Wagner, Sieg., Waltz from “Herzog Wildfang.’ 
Weingartner, Second Symphony in E 
Woods, Cunningham (London), Suite in F 
W* publish in another portion of this paper two 

articles from the Milwaukee Sentiie/, one of 
May 15 and one of the day following, May 16. 


They refer to Hugo Kaun, the composer and di 
rector, who left this country on May 22 on the 


\ugusta Victoria, to reside in 
KAUN OF Germany for the time being 
MILWAUKEE. Both of these reports are inter 
esting trom very many points ol 
view. Many of the statements attributed to Mr 
Kaun were not uttered by him, ana those which 


were attributed to him in the article of May 16 were 


overheard in a conversation, and were not author 
ized by him. 
However, that does not affect the question. 


the publication of high class music in this country, 


except for a limited few; but there cannot be many 
music publishing houses publishing classical music, 
the reason that there is no such demand for it 


for 
as there is for popular music. Popular music, how 
this 


Most of it is veritable trash, and we are, therefore, 


ever, In country is of a discouraging kind 
not astonished to see the publishers in Milwaukee 
denounce Mr 


Much of the trouble can be traced to the fact that the 


Kaun for his severe criticism of them 
daily press, through its reportorial system—which 
has no editorial supervision and which does not un 
derstand the arts and music—is permitted to intro 
duce opinions in reports of events, and to give vent 
to such descriptions as embody a judgment upon 
Several clever re- 


compositions and works of art. 


porters, who are very ignorant of matters pertain 
have been handling this Kaun matter 
the 


intelligent editor of a paper would permit such a 


Ing to music, 


in Milwaukee in daily papers. Certainly no 


~ 


thing to go out as an editorial opinion, and yet it 


carries with it a great deal of weight. These things 


start in with scare-heads, and are looked upon as 
importants events in a city like Milwaukee, and 
similar cities, which consider themselves the lead- 
ing musical centres of the earth 

It is just for this very same reason that the public 
Mr. 
Kaun cannot sustain himself in any of these cities, 


like Mr 
has ambitions and aims to get out of the rut. There 


is in ignorance of what good music really is. 


nor can any other musician Kaun, who 
is no question whatever that these musicians could 
write popular music, but they would consider it a 
crime against their own art. Mr. Kaun is a com- 
poser who is serious and wants to be something 

who has aspirations, who has the composer’s in- 
stinct—and consequently there is no scope for him 
in a community where there are publishers that 
are sending out thousands and thousands, and mil- 
lions of copies of trashy music—popular stuff that 
to the 


rhythms, thus giving them a false estimate entirely 


goes masses—coon songs and rag-time 
of what music in its true sense is. 

We cannot do otherwise than to suffer severely 
from this present condition of the musical cult in 
the United States. 
the people cannot be reached, except in slow meas- 
Just 
at present the high wave of this class of work pre- 


It cannot be remedied because 
ures and after many, many years of reform. 


vents anyone from considering it except with the 
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“Liebes 


It is 
true, as Mr. Kaun says, that there is no money in 





prospect of being submerged by it, and therefore a 
man like Hugo Kaun and other composers, if the) 
do not go to Europe and satisfy their desires and 
innate love for art, must perish here, and they do 
perish. There is very little support given to real 
good music, considering the enormous number of 
people in this country, and its 80,000,000 inhab 
itants do not contain over I per cent. of people that 
direct artistic interest in classical and 


have any 


legitimate music. The daily papers are responsibl 
to a great extent, but we cannot reform the dail) 
The 


no 


press. That is a job we refuse to consider. 


music critics of the daily press can exercise 
power in this direction, because they cannot influ 
ence the editors, who are much more interested in 
prize fights, baseball, horse races, politics and mu 
nicipal affairs than they are in such things as mu 
art and literature. This is the state of 


aC, present 


affairs in America—it is not pessimistic, it is simpl) 


true. It is history repeating itself. This is a young 
country and it must go through all this; but 200 
vears hence the people will attend to music as one 
of the arts which they appreciate and understand, 
and that is one of the things which makes all of us 
happy here, and we regret that we shall not be able 
to see the great, colossal monuments that will b« 
raised over our gfaves when the public begin to 
understand do 
Latin or Greek poet said something that referred 


what we were trying to Some 
to this, but it is too warm to look up a book of 
quotations at the end of May. When we attended 
college we remembered it, but at present we feel as 
does Mr. Kaun—like going to Europe and getting 
away from it 


NEW edition of the collected compositions of 
Johann Hermann Schein is about to be is 
f J. S. Bach 


This worthy predecessor ( as 
. om” , . . 
cantor of St. Thomas’, Leipsic, was born January 


sued 
20, 1586, in Saxony; in 1599 he sang in the court 
chapel at Dresden; in 1607 he studied law at Leip- 
sic; in 1615 became court capellmeister at Weimar 
and in 1616 cantor of St. Thomas’, in Leipsic, and 
there he died November 109, His works are 


The * 


published 1609 (songs for five voices); the “Sym 


1630 


numerous and various Venus Garland” was 
balum Sioneum,” 1615, is a collection of sacred 
for five to twelve the “Banchetto 


Musico of New Padoans, Gagliardsn,” appeared in 


songs voices; 


other works, usually with 
Such were the “Balletto 
*Diletti 
His most important work was his 
f the 


1617, and numerous 
Italian names, followed. 
Pastorale,” “Musica Boscarrecia,” Pasto- 
rali’’ and others 
Cantional, or hymn book o Augsburg Con- 


fession. 


Anna Shimon, née Regan, a singer once celebrated in 
Russia and England, died quite recently in Mu- 
She was born in Bohemia and 
educated for the Italian opera stage by Manuel Garcia 
and Stockhausen. After singing in Italy she came to the 
Royal Theatre at 

Mozart and Weber 
sangerin to the 
her marriage with t 
forsook the stage 
cialty was old Italian arias and Schubert songs 


Germany 


nich at the age of sixty 


Hannover, where she had success in 
became Kammer 
Russia. After 
Adolf Shimon, she 


she 
Helen 
he singing teacher, 


operas; then 


Grand Duchess of 


for the concert room, where her spe 


Also was 
she famous as an oratorio singer and concluded her career 


in Leipsic and Munich as singing teacher 


_s -- 
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lhe house in Gross-Graupa, near Pillnitz on the Elbe, 
in which Wagner sketched the greater part of “Lohen- 
grin” during the summer of 1846, has recently passed into 
the hands of a Dresden piano factory. The owners pro- 
pose to lease it to some one of the Wagner Verein, so 


that accessible 


it May remain as a place of musical his 
toric interest 
ea = 
eS <& 


The guild of zither teachers proposes founding a con- 
servatory for higher zither playing where this art may be 
followed seriously! A city to contain this remarkable 
conservatory has not yet been selected 


_ 


Professor Klauwell, of the Cologne Conservatory, has 
written a biography of the late Theodore Gouvy, a Ger- 
man-French composer whose choral works are occasion- 
ally produced in Germany 








GRAY IWILIGHT 
Do you remember at long twilight? gray 
Unending sat low gt ky, aw 
Of gray low fis, the sea agai 
Flat. colored ‘ é “ é lec 
And now ar en a shouldering wave at rose 
Long, black, like hip’s } ‘ le ) Gray 
As the monot us day lie, wl 
Copies the y ws, gray t 
In such a bleak repose f it slept 
lired out of pe é d lay end 
We walked upon the m nd he ‘ 
Whimpering, ir little lonely 
And there was always and 1 y 
Making a quiectude of emptine 
1) vou remember 
Such a quietude 
\s fre might drowse to, when its ashes bur 
It was the slumber of a violent life 
It filled me with the peace of energy 
It filled me with the helple ‘ hings 
Intolerable days, intolerable hour 
Ihe level, endless dust-gray s d g 
rhe sand slides back und ul aveling feet 
Our feet labor, and there till the 
Infinitely before us, indef ely 
Behind us, the same sand and und 
I w nter I " empt 
The ! d was | yin my eins T¢ 
All the young r¢ my d 
Fill up the t \ y: apa ‘ 
Spoke me he gray . 
I can f every y 
And r all the life w y 
You; but I| take ) é 
And all my hou ‘ é i 
And I am ed eading 
\RTHUR SYMON S ; . 
HERBERT SPENCER: Mus CRITIC 
‘hee history of world e history of its 
great men, said Carlyle Crumbs dropped 
at the intellectual banquet of any power person 
he he poet, phil sophet painter r < 1 Pp SeT is rT 
more interest than whole loaves on the tables of th« 
mere rich Thus it is that the Senilia of thinkers 
like Goethe, Schopenhau Nietzsche and Her 
bert Spencer are of surpassing valu Mr. Spen 
cer’s new and last—he himself utters the word 
volume, “Facts and Comments” (D. Appleton & 
Co.), contains the random essays—that is, if any 
thing this earnest man can be given such a loos« 
title—and stray jottings on subjects quite dis 
parate, all exhibiting the cool, deliberate stamp of 
Mr. Spencer’s precise thought. The French have 
an excellent title for collections of this sort. Pous 
siére des Idees they are happily called 
ae = 
SS <& 

Not covering more than two or three pages, M1 
Spencer ranges from defaulting bank managers to 
vaccination. His view of the latter topic must be 
very consoling to Bernard Shaw. The philosopher 
blames most modern ills upon cow lympl It is 
amusing, the earnestness of this tremendous brait 
over subjects not within its ken. If he is wrong 
headed about Jenner he is simply playing in an 
absurd gallery when he touches upon music. To 


stoy is a parallel case; but Tolstoy was never a 


thinker. Great artist, incomparable scooper of the 
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human soul, he is a child when he reasons, a mystic 
after the manner of the Essenians when he writes 
of religion. He is the Stendhal of Russia, yet he 
compiled the queerest book on xsthetics the nine- 
teenth century ever saw. It is called “What Is 
At?” and what art was not when Lyof Tolstoy 
got through with the subject would be difficult to 
decipher. 

In the matter of zsthetics Spencer is as dense as 
lolstoy—though there is the excuse of his philo- 
sophical bias, his English blood and training. If 
vou have ever studied the Spencer physiognomy 
deficiencies—perhaps they are 
virtues—may be noted. The head is magnificently 
domed, but it is not the head of an artist. And 
that evangelical upper lip! No, it cannot be de- 
nied that Spencer writes of music as his face leads 
one to expect. He has the prophetic gaze, the 
noble frontal arch; yet John Ruskin, despite his 
defective ideation, his art bigotry and one-sided 
criticism of life, that same John Ruskin was the 
artist that Herbert Spencer is not. Now I know 
that his critical nihilism has killed 
the love of music in him. But it has not. Spencer 
adores music, adores it as did his friend-—-and com- 
panion at symphony concerts—George Eliot. Only 
his notion of music is a commonplace one, and, as 
| hope to show, one that is old-fashioned John Bull 


his imaginative 


some will say 


to the core. 


_s _s 
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He reveals his esthetic deficiencies by declaring 
in the essay on a “Style” that he could never con- 
scientiously admire Milton’s or Ruskin’s prose. 
his at once betrays the lack of a musical ear. The 
most stately cadences in our mother tongue are to 
be found in the involved, fugal English of John 
Milton. As for Ruskin, I can only recommend Mr. 
Spencer’s case to the tender offices of Frederick 
Harrison. What that Posivitist thinks we may re- 
member after reading his brilliant and infectious 
article on a theme dear to him. Mr. Spencer, for 
whom clarity spells style, even picks to pieces the 
limpid prose of Matthew Arnold, forgetting in this 
schoolmaster diversion that the great stylests have 
never been respectable grammarians. 

And I like far better the good Flaubert’s idea of 
Compare it with Mr. Spencer’s colorless, 
“IT can conceive,” wrote the 


style. 
scientific definitions: 
Giant of Rouen in undress prose to Madame Calet. 
‘a style which would be beautiful; which someone 
will produce one of these days, in ten years or ten 
centuries; which will be as rhythmic as verse, pre- 
cise as the language of science; which will have 
undulations, modulations like those of a violon- 
cello, flashes of fire. A style which would enter 
into the idea like the stroke of a stiletto, on which 
our thoughts would sail over gleaming surfaces as 
one sails in a boat with a good wind aft. Prose is 
born of yesterday, that must be said; verse is the 
appropriate form for the literature of antiquity. All 
the combinations of prosody have been made; those 
if prose are still to make.” 

Mr. Spencer has, odd to relate, no sympathy with 
those who believe the function of art to be educa- 
“the heresy of education,” as Baudelaire 
called it. Mr. Spencer and George Eliot agreed 
one afternoon at the Royal Italian Opera that the 
critical faculties spoilt their enjoyment of the music 

which is a likely enough thing, if Italian music 
The Italian operatic music of fifty 
If you stopped 


tional 


be the subject. 
vears ago could not be criticised. 
to consider its foolishness your pleasure vanished. 
But if you tell me that we can’t enjoy good music 
f our brain is as busy as our feelings—employing 
the familiar cant phrase—then I deny it. It is the 
highest enjoyment when head and heart—pardon 
the old-fashioned dualism; it is, of course, the brain 
The hearing of “Tristan 
There the cere- 


alone—are in consonance. 


and Isolde” is a capital example. 


bral hemispheres are alive with emotion, and when 
the score is studied the keenness of the critical joy 





beggars fancy. One’s love of logic, order, of power 
and emotion, are thrilled simultancously. 


SS 
— 


i! 


“The avowed theory of Wagner was that the pur- 
pose of music is to teach.” Wagner als Ersieher! 
Now may the gods give us joy! 
Wagner hater as he was, would have smiled at this 
statement. Wagner preached enough in his clumsy 
German prose, but his music is the reverse of edu- 
As a liberator of emotion it 


Even Nietzsche, 


cational—or ethical. 
teaches, and so does all great art; but not in the 
Spencerian sense. Spencer falls upon Ernest New- 
man’s phrase about music adding 
and misses entirely 


“something to 
our knowledge of life,” Mr. 
Newman’s very broad generalization. 


as _-s 
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In the essay “The Origin of Music” Mr. Spencer 
obstinately holds to his wrongheaded theory, a the 
ory disposed of years ago by Wallaschek and many 
others. Melody came before rhythm, says our phi- 
losopher, revealing in a sentence his incapability to 
comprehend the bald structural qualities of tone. 
If melody came first, then our flesh precedes in the 
order of making our skeleton. All] music began 
with rhythm, probably in company with sexual emo- 
Mr. Spencer tilts ineffectually at Mr. New- 
I envy sincerely Mr. 


tion. 
man’s “Study of Wagner.” 
Newman, for futile as are his antagonist’s argu- 
ments, is it not something to have such a distin- 
guished opponent? . 
Under the caption “Some Musical Heresies’ Mr. 
Spencer has rude things to say of the violin as a 
He dislikes the bite of the 
Query: To whom has he 
And then the 


“perfect” instrument. 

bow, the overtones, &c. 
been listening? Possibly Joachim! 
orchestra has not the deep organ tone of the church 
Ah, the Briton again! What he really ad- 
The organ superior to 


organ! 
mires is a droning tune. 
the orchestra? There you have criticism of the 
mid-Victorian epoch. Mr. Spencer does not seem 
to be aware of the modern orchestra, with its su- 
perb diapasonic undertow, its individualization of 
instrumental groups, its avoidance of string pre- 
dominance. And if he did listen to a Richard 
Strauss poem or a Tschaikowsky symphony, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the philosopher would 
enjoy or comprehend their melodic and harmonic 
complexity. The masterly synthesizer of evolution 
does not seem to realize that music must, if it is to 
keep vital, fall into the evolutionary procession. 
However, I know of many professional music crit- 
ics, doctors of music, who have missed this cardinal 
doctrine—a doctrine that Nietzsche applied with 
astounding results to the genealogy of morals. 
Fancy the drone of a church organ set over against 
the miracles of color, tonal ductility and versatility 
in figuration of modern orchestral music! I hear 
the churchly machine panting in the race, all its 
“barnyard stops’—as Runciman dubbed them- 

flaring wide open, and yet—the orchestra wins with 
easy grace. Why not? The normal organ tone is 
one of solemn grandeur, and we may easily picture 
to ourselves its soothing effect on Mr. Spencer’s 
soul as it floods the porches of his ears. But its 
place is in the church. 


a 
~_ 


it 


| fear that he is, on the score of music, like many 
half-baked theoreticians and amateurs. What he 
does not like or understand he sets down to “mere 
execution,” “a virtuoso display.”” This becomes, in 
his appreciation of Meyerbeer, really infantile. The 
great, simple heartcd man believes Meyerbeer to 
be superior to most composers, because he employs 
fewer scale passages and arpeggios in his operas 
than Mozart! Incredible! And he discovered this 
from studying piano arrangements of “Robert,” 
“Huguenots” and “Prophete,” forgetting that a 
piano paraphrase, be it never so faithful, is only a 


compromise. In it the orchestral score is never 





faithfully reproduced. And scales and arpeggios 
prove nothing one way or the other. Beethoven 
uses them abundantly; yet who dares—except, per- 
haps, Herbert Spencer—to accuse him of obscuring 
the significance of his themes or of indulging in 
hollow display? 

The suggestions to increase the resonance of the 
violin may be practical, though I doubt it; they 
The violin is sonor- 
we desire more 


are most certainly inartistic. 
ous enough as it stands; when 
string sonority we employ the viola, ’cello and con 
trabasso. It is the weakness of Mr. Spencer to like 
droning tones—he really admires, 1 am quite posi 
tive, “Old Hundred” on a country organ. 

His notions of sonata form are refreshing. In 
“Some Musical Heresies” he outlines what is al- 
most the symphonic poem employed by a dozen 
men for the past half century. I suspect that he 
was happiest when listening to Italian opera in 
company with George Eliot. He is not alone in 
his task. Schopenhauer, like Frederick of Potsdam, 
admired the flute, and after hearing Wagner's “Fly 
ing Dutchman” overture confessed his inability to 
enjoy or even understand the amorphous mess 
And Nietzsche, did he not swear by “Carmen”! 
The “more marked advance from the indefinitely 
homogeneous to the definitely heterogeneous” has 
not taken place in Mr. Spencer’s musical develop 
ment 

=S= = 


But we are at one with him, as Brother Baughan 
asserts, on the theme of “Feeling vs. Intellect.” 

Says Mr. Spencer: 

“In the early days of my friendship with Profes 
sor Huxley—I think about 1854 
on him quickly brought the suggestion—'Comie up 


an afternoon cal! 


I want to show you something which will 
a fact that goes slick through a great 
generalization!’ His 
prompted by his consciousness that being so much 


stairs; 
delight you 
ironical expression was 
given to generalizing I should be disconcerted. He 
was dissecting the brain of a porpoise, and thx 
anomalous fact that he poinied out was that the 
porpoise has a brain of relatively immense size—a 
size seemingly out of all proportion to the creature’s 
needs. What can an animal leading so simple a 
life want with an organ almost large enough to 
carry on the life of a human being? 
the guidance of our actions by thought is so con 


Partly because 


spicuous, and partly because speech, which occu 
pies so large a space in our lives, is a vehicle that 
makes thought predominant to ourselves and 
others, we are led to suppose that the thought-ele 
ment of mind is its chief element—an element ofte1 
excluding from recognition every other. Conse- 
quently, when it is said that the brain is the organ of 
the mind, it is assumed that the brain is chiefly if not 
wholly the organ of the intellect. Sensations and 
emotions are parts of consciousness, and so far 
from being its minor components they are its major 
components. The limited 


to recognition of the co-existences and sequences 


intellectual element is 


sensations of sounds, touches, odors, 


So that the body even of our 


among 
warmth and the rest. 
thought-consciousness consists of feelings, and only 
the form constitutes what we distinguish as intelli 
The emotions are the masters, the intellect 
is the servant. The large brain of the porpoise is 
not the agent of much intellectual activity, but it is 
agent of much emotional activity, accompanying 
the pursuit and capture of prey.” So far from un 
derrating the emotional preponderance of the mind, 
Herbert Spencer claims that it makes for what we 
call civilization. Carrying the argument a step 
further he says that “an over-yaluation of teaching 
is necessarily a concomitant of this erroneous in 
terpretation of mind’—that is, of mind as intellect 
or intelligence. The last is trained and educated 
as if it were the predominant characteristic of the 
mind. “Were it fully understood that the emotions 
are the masters and the intellect the servant, if 


gence. 














would be seen that little 


the servant while the masters remained unim 
proved. 
CT 


\nd | concur most heartily in his dicta on the 


“Patriotism.” His ire is particularly 


aroused at the patriotic blather, “our country, right 


subject of 


or wrong.” Justice for him is not merely geograph 


ical. This chapter might be read with special ben 
fit by those Americans who see the Boer mote in 
their British brother’s eye, yet fail to detect the 
Philippine beam in their own 

a 


Du reste, there are variations on many themes, 
and the coda of this noble career is summed up in 
the following significant phrase: “Of late years the 
consciousness that without origin or cause infinite 
space has ever existed and must exist, produces in 
With this state 


ly harmony the lifework of Herbert Spencer closes 


me a feeling from which I shrink.” 


though it must not,be construed, as surely it will 
by our religionist brethren, into a confession of in 


tellectual doubt. Mr. Spencer was eighty-two years 


of age last April. His is the attitude of the brave 


thinker, whose bravely is nevertheless appalled and 
attenuated by the ghastly—the word is Thomas 


Hardy’s—infinitude of space. For the lame mind- 


ed, remarked Thomas Huxley, are the crutches of 


religion. There is little fear of Herbert Spencer 


indulging in a conventional deathbed repentance, 
unless, as the wicked Voltaire said of a brother phi 


losopher, the sacraments are “administered by main 


force. 


In the late 70’s Gustave Flaubert wrote to Guy 


de Maupassant: “Do you read the works of Herbert 
That is \ 


Spencer? a man, and a real Positivist \ 


rare thing in France, whatever people say.” This 


from a countryman of Comte is startling. 
Nietzsche in 1887 wrote his “Genealogy of Mor 


als.” In it I found these sentences: “Our socialists 


are décadents; Herbert Spencer, however, is also a 
décadent—he sees something desirable in the tri 


umph of altruism. * * * QOne recollects what 


Huxley has reproached Spencer for—his adminis 
trative Nihilism’; it is a question, however, about 


more than administration!” 


s _s 
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Now that the devil is decreed dead by the recent 
Presbyterian council in this city and the Pope is no 
longer anti-Christ, may we not hope for more meat 
and drink in Dr. Van Dyke's fiction, a fiction hith 
erto fit for babes at the breast? Infants are to broil 
in hell no longer, so let us have richer stuff in Pres 
byterian fiction—also more art! 
rhe cry of the Reverend Golf—there’s a sporting 
name for a baby boiling Christian—at the council 


was rather sad. His was a dissenting voice, the 
only one except a spiritual cannibal from the West 
“It is the beginning of the end,” he shouted, em 
ploying a phrase probably originated by Eve in 
Eden when she pulled the hairy tip of Adam’s tail 
\nd Brother Golf The 


Church, with its revised Westminster 


is right. Presbyterian 
Confession, 


has been literally Episcopalized. 


In his most brilliant of studies, “The Anatomy of 
Negation,’ Edgar Saltus wrote: “Muhammad was 
a well intentioned visionary, afflicted with what is 


known to pathology as hysteria muscularis—the 
only disease that ever founded a religion.” This 
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can be done by improving quotation is not apropos des bottes. I recommend 


its consideration to several of my pious friends. 
= = 

“Sforzando,” of the London Mornmg Leader, has 
gone on the warpath; about Richard Strauss, of 
latest the 
“Don Juan” fantasia have annoyed ‘“Sforzando.” 
He that 
Richard Strauss is the one living composer of im- 
He of 
and Liszt, on one side, and of Wagner, on the other, 


course, his idol. Some criticisms on 


writes: “Il need hardly tell my readers 


portance is the natural outcome Berlioz 
and yet he is an imitator of none of his predeces 
Phat 
poem, ‘Don Juan,’ performed at the Queen’s Hall, 
No 


equal in mastery of the modern orchestra. 


sors he is a genius his early symphonic 
his 
His 
technical cleverness, however, dazzles some critics 
In 
the old days Wagner, of ‘Tristan,’ had the same 
effect. 
book on Saturday that ‘as a composer Strauss is 


sufficiently proves composer has been 


so that they cannot see Strauss the tone poet. 
But I was surprised to read in my program 
still sub judice.’ It is to be hoped that the judg: 
who compiles the Queen’s Hall ‘books’ will soon 


deliver his verdict. Europe anxiously awaits it.” 


he 


v 


i! 


“Still more curious is a criticism in the London 


Daily Telegraph. 


Bennett an injustice when I say I detect his voice 


I hope I am not doing Joseph 


He does not propose to treat ‘Don Juan’ very seri 
ously because, “When a man writes a fantasia of 
any kind he is protected from criticism on the score 
of form, and sheltered by absolute freedom of idea 
and treatment. He may do what he pleases, and 
what he pleases is seldom of much importance 


Che 


with Lenau’s poem, on which it is based, 


fantasia, the critic thinks, has no connection 


but ‘as 
music simply, is not without flashes of beauty, but 
mainly offers us what is eccentric, extravagant and 


unmeaning.’ With that comprehensive damnation 


the gentle critic complacently dismisses a work of 
clear genius.” 
CE 

“The mistake the old-fashioned critic makes in 
judging Strauss’ music is the supposition that be 
cause it illustrates an emotional subject it is there 
fore formless as music The old forms of music 
are not sufficiently elastic for Strauss’ needs, but 
none the less his music has form. Lenau’s Don 
Juan is an egoist in search of the perfect woman 
He conducts his search in a practical and experi 
mental manner; but being a sensualist, he never 


0 seek, 
commits suicide in effect 
taken 


phases of his subject for musical 


finds what he sets out t and, disgusted with 


life, Strauss is no realist 


He has merely these broad emotional or 
psychological 
illustration—the ardor of Don Juan in his search; 
the charm of woman; spiritual death, the price of 
In illustration of the first phas« 
s (I take 


it) Don Juan’s need for love; then we come to the 


sensual idealism 


we have four subjects, the last of which i 


‘charm of woman,’ which is developed at length 


and when a climax is reached the composer returns 
to his first group of themes and elaborates them 
So far, the musical form has much in common with 
the old symphony or sonata form: a first subject 
{consisting of several themes), leading to a second 


subject, and then to a free fantasia or development 


section. Practically that is the end of a movement, 


but as the fantasia is continuous we are carried to 


the third phase of the poem. A new subject is in- 
troduced, which is subsequently woven up with th 
is used 


theme representing the need of love, and 


as an accompaniment to another love melody. The 
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NOTICE. 


Musicians and people i.terested in musical sfairs who 


are going to Europe can have all their mail sent, care of this 


office, and it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 


generally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarily, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 


it, or redirected, as requested. 





we have a warning of spiritual death given out by 
the 
pointment in life, and from that point to the end of 


horns. To this succeeds Don Juan’s disap 


the composition Strauss has written a kind of re 


capitulation of all his themes, and develops and 
treats them in a free fantasia. The form is elastic, 
but by no means anarchic. Practically the work is 


in free symphony form, only in two movements, 


which the composer has made continuous.”’ 
J € 


Staccato,” the critic of the London Star, thus 


hits off the great conductor: “He gesticulates but 
He 


men 


comparatively stands erect and seem 
his 


his 


movements have a languorous fel 


ittic¢ 


ingly aloof from and music, and his 
ine grace which is 
strangely at variance with the tense nervous energy 
he mstills into the players under him. He produces 


of 


exciting; 


cliniaxes overwhelming which are 


but 


power 


strangely it is not sledge hammer 


strength, nor is it the strength of intense intellectual 
It is the strength of swift and subtle 
1 he 


aptly as a finely tempered blade of steel, so flexible 


absorption 


emotion, an may be compared to nothing so 


are the expression and the rhythm of his readings 


\nd yet the flexibility never suggests flabbiness.”’ 


RECITAL BY HOEGSBRO’S PUPIL. 
IAN SCHUBITZ, a fourteen year old pupil 
Hoegs! 


Ing gsbro, gave a recital at the Hoegsbri 


tudio in Carneg Hall last Saturday afternoon Miss 
H 0¢ r erse I omplished pianist, has presented 
er youthful puy recitals this year. One of then 
M | Besthoff, is only six years i—a genuine prodigy 
I oth Deborah Prokesch, is a girl ten years old and 
performer of marked talent. Miss Schubitz, who gave 
he recital last Saturday afternoon, has aroused much in 
terest in her career. Her program contained a number 
of very beautiful works 
Musette BR 
Menuet nd Tri I 
Hunting Song H 
~“ ette g { r% 
S Z egro and rond F. Kut 
Tanzlied Mendelssot 
S nber Song Ss : 
\ragor e (Le Cid Masse 
Lillian Schubitz 
[here was not one hackneyed piece in the list The gir 
is a player of uncommon gifts, and one who evi 
dently has a good understanding of the music. Blessed 
with temperament, a beautiful touch and the capacity tor 
study, why shoul not make a name for herself? One 
can but marvel fter hearing such works as those by 
Bach, Schumann Kuhlau so interestingly performed 
by a ere child 1. while xpressing wonder at sucl 
lent, the teacher's part in it all must not be overlooked 
\ e of the rmer recitals Miss Hoegsbro and Mrs 
Therese Bomer de Schliktkrull, also a Danish pianist, per 
ed Kuhlau’s overture t The Hill of the Fairies.’ 
Kuhlau, although born in Germany, did not make a repu 
tatien until he went to Copenhagen, and hence the Danis 
people claim hin In the overture to “The Hill of the 
I s” Kuhlau has incorporated the Danish national 
hymn. It is for orchestra ourse, and the piano a 
ngement is for ur hands The audience at tl 
recital at Miss Hoegsbro’s went into ecstasies over 
piece, and many requests were sent in for its performance 
at the recital last Saturday afternoor The little pupil 
Mabel Besthoff, added solos to the program for the after 
noon, to the great delight of the listeners 
Miss Hoegsbro will leave New York the middle 
June and go to Bar Harbor, Me.. for the summer There 
she will teach in a number wealthy families 1 g 
xccasional recitals She vill reoper er stud { 
ne e Hall early in October 
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Boston, Mass., May 24, 1902. 


HE vocal pupils of Madame Sargent-Goodelle gave a 
recital Thursday evening at Huntington Chambers 
Hall . large and appreciative audience, which in- 
cluded many persons prominent in musical circles. Ma- 
dame Goodelle studied a number of years in Italy under 
Sangiovanni, and the results of her training were evident 
in the methods of those who sang. Especial mention is 
Mrs. Andrews for her singing of the difficult “Se 
Rose,” the style and ease with which she took the 
ditficult ending being delightful, and she was compelled to 
respond to an_ enthusiastic Mr. Adams, Miss 
Carte Miss Daniels were also distinctly effective. 
Chis was the program: 


before 


due to 


Saran 


encore 


and 


.White 


rhe rhrostle 
Miss Elizabeth Whittier Patten. 
Gypsies = ; .... Brahms 
Miss Lena Martin and Miss June Smith 
.. MacDowell 
; MacDowell 
Miss Helen Huntington 
... Fisher 
and Sing : ...Foote 
Robert Adams 
, .+ ++ Arditi 
Mrs. S. A. Andrew 
.. Mildenberg 
.... Stewart 


Supplication 
Meadow 
Frank Cummins 


ut in the Open 


MacDowell 
.Nevin 
Miss Anne Carter 

Miersch 
Don’t Cry Homer Norris 
Miss Mildred 

i di Primarara 

Miss Martin. 

Downs was the accompanist. 


Daniels 


Concert waltz, Vox Johann Strauss 


Herbert W. W. 


ee 4 
= —— 


\ concert was given Tuesday evening in Huntington 
Chambers Hall by pupils of Carl Sobeski, assisted by the 


Mendelssohn Trio; May Barden McGowen, violin; H 
Evelyn Kendall, piano, and Walter E. Kendall, violon- 
cello. The program was long and varied, showing the 
bilities of the several students. Each pupil gave evi- 
dence of careful training and study. Particular mention 


should be made of Miss Elise Worthley, who sang with 
good group of songs and Massenet’s air from 
“Le Cid,” “Weep. My Grief Worn Eyes.” M. Sobeski 
rave selections from Helmund, Scudari, a slumber song 
if his own composition, from manuscript, and the scene 
ind air from ‘‘Tannhauser,” “Evening Star,” by request. 
Charles W. Turner, bass, has a_ broad of good 
juality and under excellent control; in fact, all those who 
ppeared had fine voices and hold positions of importance 
The names of those ap- 


good effect a 


voice 


her as teachers or singers 
pearing follow: Wm. Gray King, Alice Josephine Hicks, 
F. Paul Welsch, Miss Georgia Harding, Lillian Owen, 
John Channell, Miss Elise Worthley, Allan Haycock, M. 
Sobeski, Miss A. M. Edwards, Chas. W. Turner, W. W 
Hicks (violin obligato), Miss Evelyn Kendall, James Rat- 

n, Miss Margeret Coveny and W. FE. Kendall 

Miss Annie F. Hardy's recital in Huntington Chambers 


Hall, on Wednesday evening, was an enjoyable affair in 


every way, and was attended by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Miss Hardy is a member of the graduating class 
of 1902, Faelten Pianoforte School. She performed her 
dificult program entirely from memory, and with such 
ease and confidence as to indicate that she thoroughly un- 
derstood and appreciated her task, both musically and tech- 
nically. Two numbers on the program consisted of the 
seldom heard “Oriental Pictures,” by Schumann, per- 
formed on two pianos by ensemble classes of the school. 


Miss Hardy received many beautiful flowers from her 
friends. Her part of the program was as follows: 
I, I, BP IID cvenicvcceeastierectesescoesena Lachner 
i i a cincccseeesbssesetoueebotyetses Beethoven 
TERE, Fi le CI, GK. ii cos vcvcccncccccssvetecssoscstvned Chopin 
Huntsman’s Evening Song, D flat major............Schubert-Faelten 
En Route, Caprice, B flat major, op. 107, No. 12.......ssee00+ Godard 
I, Te Ge Bice cccccecccesccccvncccccccessessveccses Schitt 
NS Se ccc cshanenscsewseecesesseunscens Liszt 
ee Se a cncdccowsesdeosesessecteseseseteseseved Galiico 
Se = 
At the annual meeting of the trustees of the Oliver 


Ditson fund for the relief of needy musicians, held recently, 
at the late residence of Mr. Ditson, these officers were 
chosen: President, B. J. Lang; treasurer, C. H. Ditson; 
clerk, F. Smith; trustees, B. J. Lang, A. P. Browne, Ar- 
thur Foote. 

The fund, it will be remembered, had its origin in a be- 
quest by Mr. Ditson of $25,000; its income has been largely 
drawn upon during the last year, to give aid to infirm and 
otherwise helpless musicians who had fallen upon evil 
days. 

The fund exists solely for the temporary succor of such, 
and not (as is sometimes supposed) to aid in the musical 
education of anyone, however deserving. 


ese <= 


Miss Julia Shewell, pupil of Miss Priscilla White, sang 
recently with great success at a musicale given by Mrs 
Murray Kay in Brookline. 

eS << 

A public performance of the New England Conservatory 
of Music School of Opera took place in the Boston Thea 
tre on Friday afternoon, May 23, under the direction of 
Signor Oreste Bimboni. 


Se <= 


\ vocal recital by the pupils of Frank E. 
given Thursday evening in Steinert Hall, before a large 
and fashionable audience. Besides a chorus of forty-five 
voices the following appeared in solo numbers: Misses 
Frost, Antrobus, Schofield, Wishman, Jaynes, Clapp, Hale, 
Bodeemer, Newman and Drake, and Messrs. Hastings, 
Skeer, Martin, Lyman, Orchard and Wilson. The pro- 
gram was an extended one, including choruses and solo 
the various 


Morse was 


numbers by representative composers of 
schools. 

[he various participants showed results of careful and 
systematic training, and their efforts gave much pleasure 
to the audience. The chorus numbers were also sung 
with precision and with excellent quality of tone, the 
voices being well balanced in every way. In all it was 
one of the most pleasing of the many pupils’ recitals that 
have been given this season. 

The members of the chorus are Kate Antrobus, Mary 


FE. Ayres, Rosa Baitler, Elizabeth Burke, Katharine 
Bodeemer, Louise Dexter, Lula J. Drake, Charlotte A. 
Hood, Maude Houghton, Grace le Bosquet, Elizabeth 


FE. Morris, Gertrude Newman, Katharine Patten, Mabel 
Proctor, Elizabeth Richardson, Edith R. Sanderson, Ade- 
laide Wishman, Lelia Wishman, Nora Burke, Effie M. 
Hatfield, Sadie Jaynes, Nelly E. Long, Katheryn Scho- 
field. Julia Talbot, Alma Woodcock, Bernice Wright, 
Fred M. Bates, J. Frank Hayward, W. A. Kimball, C. 
Burton Lyman, Robert C. Martin, Walter C. Mooney, 
Vincent Pinkham, Malcolm Seymour, James Antrobus, 
David F. Choate, W. A. Corcoran, George O. Gibson, 


Fred P. Hastings, C. B. Johnson, A. Leslie McCormack, 
Nat M. Morse, Edward Orchard, Leon P. Richardson, 
Charles O. Skeer. 


Mr. Morse announces for next autumn a practical 
course in four-part singing for church and concert 
singers. 


Membership in the classes will be limited to six or 
eight students. Mrs, Isadora Smith Bussey will direct the 
classes. 


eS = 


There will be a piano recital in aid of the scholarship 
fund of the Faelten Pianoforte School by the Bach Club, 
assisted by members of the Beethoven Club, in Hunting 
ton Chambers Hall, May 28. 


Theodore van Yorx. 


HEODORE VAN YORX gave a second recital at 

Springfield, Mass., and the popular tenor achieved 

even greater success than at the first affair. Some of the 
criticisms were: 

There is a very universal feeling that the second enjoyment it 
the same line of experience can never equal the first, but this belief 
was not only overthrown but was utterly inverted last evening at 
the song recital given by Theodore van Yorx. The program 
even more of a delight to the audience than that of last week. In 
fact, we are all ready to welcome a third. Mr. van Yorx is in noth 
ing more rare than in his possession of a voice which is undeniably 


is as great as his 


was 


tenor. This is saying a great deal, for his art 
voice, and his program last evening brought out many sides, both of 
his nature and of his art. The gifts pile up as we grow more retro 
spective, for on a par with these may be placed his unique tact ir 


program making. The more we hear this singer the more we realize 


that there are many sides to his nature. A subtle humor, a strenu 
ous passion, a delicate sentiment, at times the last characteristi 
becomes more than delicate and a bit ultra, but rarely, and even 


so the art is always beautiful, so that much may and must be for 
given. The first number of evening's Mendel 
sohn’s aria, “If With All Your Hearts.” sung 
seriousness 


last program was 


This was beautifull; 
yearning It was fol 


with grace and a religious and 


lowed by Schubert's ““My Sweet Repose,”” a most Schubertian song 


and one whose climax is a real one, seeming to realize and individu 
alize the whole song. That van Yorx believed this he proved b 
keeping all the first gentle pleading, and by bursting into a pas 
sion of beseeching in the wonderful phrasing, “Let Thy Pur 
Light.” ‘The Monotone,” by Cornelius, is cleverly written and 

also a “lovely song,” in which the voice takes but one note, while 
the accompaniment weaves very pretty harmonies around it It 
would be an extremely easy thing to make this monotone too muc 
of one, a monotone ending in a “y” instead of an “e,” but Mr ar 
Yorx steered successfully clear of the musical Scylla and Charyb 
dis and neither overdid nor underdid this difficult artistic trick 
Grieg’s well loved “Ich Liebe Dich” came next and was sung w 

an abandon reached only one other time perhaps during the even 
ing—in the Song Cycle by Ronald. This set is charming. It 

difficult to say in which one of the songs Mr. van Yorx » it I 

best. Dvorak’s Gipsy Song Cycle is a set of wonderfully origina 
songs, the “Hark, How My Triangle,” and “Silent and Lone” be 


ing particularly good, and Mr. van Yorx’s singing of these two wa 
exquisite. In Rhapsody,” a written for and ded 
cated to Mr. van Yorx by Homer N 
romance of the singer; in the old Welsh, 
in the latter, the quain 
as though we liked it 


“Love's song 
tartlett, we caught the milder 
old Irish 


irre 


old English and 


humor was simply 


songs, especially 


sistible. It all sounds and w 


very much, 


did, and the applause showed that, too, for here is a beautiful singer 
It is an art rarely equaled, yet with only flashes of that so pos 
sessed and overwhelming temperament which makes less delicate the 
web, yet more striking the pattern; who shall say which is the great 
est music maker, this or that? However that may be, this one is 
a beautiful singer and weaves his web with rare results.—Springfield 
Union, May 20, 1902. 

The song recital by Theodore van Yorx in High School Hall! 
last Monday evening was a surprise to all who were not familiar 
with the singing of this capable tenor; those who knew him ex 


pected much, and they were in no degree disappointed, for without 
a doubt it was the best recital of the season, and thoroughly de 
lighted the large audience, the largest audience that has attended 
season, by the way. Mr. van Yorx had 


satisfaction in an 


affairs this 
already been heard here 


and at program, such as the recital afforded the recent music 


one of these 
with Orpheus concert 


— 
val; but a varied one served to show off his powers to greater ad 


vantage, and even his admirers found new pleasure in listening t 


for its smoothness, and he rises to 


him. His voice is remarkable 
climaxes with perfect fullness and with excellent control. The 
program included a variety of music and in each of the songs he 
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ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, 'Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
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Organ School. 


COPYRIGHT. 


President: 
ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 
Director: 


WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Vice- Presidents: 
THEODORE DUBOIS, 


JULES MASSENET, 
EUGENE GIGOUT, 
J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, 
EDMUND H. TURPIN, 
T. YORKE TROTTER, 
CHARLES H. PEARCE. 
GERRIT SMITH, 
JOHN E WEST, 
W. STEPHENSON HOYT. 


Schedule of Work. 


The schedule includes the study of the organ, harmony, counterpoint, 
orchestration, musical form, musical history, musical analysis, organ tuning 
and practical work in preparation for the church service. 

Two years constitute the course. Examinations are held at the end of 
the Fall, Winter and Spring Terms, and diplomas awarded at the end of 
the second year to all students who successfully pass the examinations and 
give evidence of their ability. 

A special feature is made of hymn-tune playing and sight-reading. 

Students are prepared for the American Guild of Organists. 

Recitals occur each month during the season, and exceptional advan- 
tages for organ practice are offered. 

Students desiring to study the organ under Mr. Cart, without taking 
the regular course, have the privilege of doing so. 

Vacations occur at Christmas and Easter. 
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showed his ability; he must be ranked wel! at the top among our 


American tenors, and it is doubtful if there is another one who 
could have given as keen a sense of enjoyment to the audience. His 
popularity here is firmly established.—Springfield Homestead, May 


17, 1902. 


SOUSA’S LATEST MARCH. 


HE appearance of a new Sousa march is an event of 
no small importance in the world of music. Last 
Monday the John Church Company sent forth the “March 
King’s” latest—“Imperial Edward”—a grand march, which 
was written expressly for and dedicated by special per- 
mission to His Majesty King Edward VII. This march 
is in the characteristic Sousa style, yet is unlike any of its 
predecessors. Molded in massive form, its harmonies are 
closely knit, impressively bold and unconventional 
The march opens with five heavy chords, and then a 


flourish for the trumpets as if to proclaim the king. The 
first strain is essentially military in character and is scored 
heavily; the second strain is in a lighter vein, and the 


play between the upper voices of the band and the basses 
The trio is almost 


and is folle 
the 


in plain counterpoint is most effective. 


coquettish in lightness and daintiness »wed by 


a characteristic Sousa interlude, while climax is 


reached by a melody of almost barbaric splendor, taken by 
the 


counter 


reinforced by a 
third 


trumpets, cornets and trombores, 


melody suggestive of the rhythm of the 


strain. At the repetition of the trio the chimes peal forth 
the first line of “God Save the King.” 

Mr. Sousa has received a letter from the Dowager 
Duchess of Manchester in which Her Grace said: “His 
Majesty seemed very much gratified at the idea that you 


had composed the march, and also expresed the hope that 
you were coming over again soon.” 


ior 


the first time last 


impression 


“Imperial Edward” was played 
week in Montreal, and produced a 
the 


fine upon 


audience. It had to be repeated thrice 


The Anthonys. 


M R. GEO. CONQUEST ANTHONY and Mrs. Corinne 
Wiest-Anthony gave a recital at Griffith Hall, Phila 
the first time in that 
Homer Norris The 
Boston to preside 


delphia, May 22, and presented for 
city “The Flight of the Eagle,” by 
composer himself went specially from 


at the piano, and according to newspaper reports the affair 


waS a great success. Mrs. Anthony, who was heard in 
Mendelssohn Hall at Madame Pappenheim’s annual con 
cert in April, evidently covered herself with glory, and Dr 


Philadel; 


Was eCxX- 


scored a The yhia 
“Mrs 
actly suited for the part, and the baritone part was appre- 
ciatively delivered by Dr. Anthony.” The Philadelphia /tem 


“Mrs 


There is no use saying anything 


Anthony also great success 


Times writes: Anthony’s clear, sure voice 


in a long article says: Anthony covered herself with 


glory by her artistic work 


about Dr. Anthony, except that he was most artistic in all 
his work.” 

The young artists have numerous offers to repeat the 
work in other cities, and are now making arrangements 


for extensive tours next season in oratorio and other con 
cert work of the highest order. Dr. and Mrs. Anthony have 


Spring Lak« 


just been engaged for the fifth season for 
N. J. Mrs 


of these young artists, who are her pupils 


Pappenheim has every reason to feel proud 


According to a report from Prague Kubelik has en- 
the Czech 
viola player of the 


gaged Philharmonic Orchestra, with Oscar 


Nedbal 
as conductor 


SJohemian String Quartet— 
[his orchestra is to bear Kubelik’s name, 
and is to tour with him, beginning in London during the 


coronation ceremonies 


_-s 


— 


“ly 


') 


The council of Venice has voted 2.000 lire for a Verdi 
bust to be placed in the Lyceum of Music 
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Mme. EVANS von KLENNER. 


School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS: 


June 30 to August 15, Lakewood, Chautauqua Lake, New York. 


MISS CAROLINE MABEN’S MARRIAGE. 


HE announcement made in this paper recently that 


Miss Caroline Maben, the pianist, of New York, 
had become Mrs. Frederick Burton Flower, was a pleas 
ant surprise to her many friends in musical and art 
circles. 

The nuptials were solemnized the afternoon of May 14 


at the residence of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Fred Gowing 
100 Palisade avenue, Jersey City. The Rev. Dr. Thomp 
son, an Episcopal clergyma performed the marriage 
ceremony, which was witnessed by members of the immedi- 
ate families of the contracting partic nd a select party of 
friends. Mrs. Fred Gowing was the maid of honor, and 





Mr. anv Mrs. F. B. | VER 
[Née M 
the best man was Count de Visone There was an opu 
lent display of rare flowers and hothouse plants arranged 
most tastefully There was a bower of roses and smilax, 


a floral canopy. The bride, attired in a gown of real lace, 
her beauty 





was radiant in Her sister, Mrs. Gowing, was 
dressed’in a rich lace gown. The bride, on the arm of 
her brother, descended the broad stairs and sto d under a 
bower of garlands and roses while the impressive and 
beautiful service of the Episcopal Church was read. As 
soon as ‘he knot was tied the high contracting parties 
were overwhelmed with congratula nd as they took 
their departure there was a shower € The recep- 
tion was largely t ed and the many beautiful and 
y presents were wt Among were a § 

ri ian d he gift i the gr ad nond he t 
tl giit he bride’s nm er i ut glas ible service 
the gift of the ce force of the ( re and Nort! 
western Railroad 

[rhe following list contains t! mes of those who. were 
invited to the reception, most of whom were pres« 
Dr and Mrs. John Gilbert Gulick, Earl Gulick, Miss 
Fannie Hirsch, Mr. and Mrs. S. O. Howe, Mr. and Mrs 
Jacob Berry, Dr. Elmer Lee, Judge William Crane, Miss 
Helen Crane, Mr. and Mrs. Herwegh von Ende, Leon 
van Gelder, Dr. and Mrs. FE. Ramsdell Benjamin, Judge 
Lewis J. Conlan, Count Victor de Visone, Mrs. William 
Noah Guernsey, Miss Edith M. Clover, Miss Gie, Harold 
W. Buchanan, Mrs. F. J. Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 





to June 25, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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Flint, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Peterson, Mr. and Mrs 
Frederick J. Stone, M. L. Syl Mr. and Mrs. W. J 
Carey Miss Le lly Hagemanr Mr. a Mrs. Christian 
Hagemann, Mr. and Mrs. Emil L. Boas, Mr. and Mrs 
Ha rt Bull, Mrs. Kate J. Roberts, Frederick Stanton 
Flower, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. O n, Mr. and Mrs. J 
Edwards Woodbridge, Mr. and Mrs W Arundel, 
George Washington Becke liss | Thursby, Mr 
Mr Charles Steir y ( | | 4 Miss 
Anna Otte Miss Amy Fay, Dr. a \ H y Clark 
Coe, M Marguerite H ( k (« Norway), 
Mr. and Mi \ Ranne l M and Mrs 
Ch Akers, M H e, ¢ es Austin Betteley, 
I 1 Mrs. James F. | I \ Riddick, Mrs. A 
Rob n, ¢ W t ( p, M ind Mrs. R. H 
s, He e Greg S. Pierce, Mr. and 
\ M. Heine M H e | ur Mrs. C 
S briigge, Dr. G G é = " Miss 
Grace Perl M I Hur I Mr. and Mrs 
I Partric \ Ml I Gowing, Mr. and 
M J. ¢ Mabe Mr. and \ Aug Spanuth, 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry G. Hanchett, Chev. Dante del Papa, 
M e ( ney, M M Z Mr. and Mrs 
\ » M IX M Rebecca 
M ‘ N d } Ry Mrs. Gans 
\ I we ‘ ‘ e musical 
I pile I N y } c ry 
] i « i“ ¥ “ } : i 
S ! \ I I f ms were 
I » I t “ a nce 
re 1 ] De 
| pe i SO e went 
‘ l ed 1 k S rwenka Con 
y Mi nstitu 
\ gra 1 w dy g P P 
‘ Cs | Vi VU ‘ d 
v celebr i Ww d After 
‘ 1 nit the Klis ‘ > . a ( nser 
y N \ i e begar 
te re He y f te W 
» Vay i ( s i ! i Ww 
ed a ge line we Her success 
eacher was great f : ey bered 
g her pupils e who 
ery? 1 e very 
ny hed p e \ 1 
go Miss Mabet ; \ . 
. ‘ « € d 
| 
\ ery high ‘ ( I | 
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, t { é Lise 
M M i N 1048 Fiftl 
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Hol g g » of ng Adele Lewing at recitals 
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ANTED FOR NEXT SEASON—Artist piano 
teacher, gentleman preferred; leading conserva- 
tory not in New York, but in large city, Address 
“Musicus,” care of THe Musitcat Courrier, St. James 


Building, 1135 Broadway, New York 


E, PRESSON ____cmn 


MILLE 


VOICE CULTURE. 7 
601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 
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FEILDING 
ROSELLE, 


Mezzo-Contralto, 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
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221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK 
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THE VOCAL ART OF JEAN DE 
RESZKE AND PLANCON. 


The Sbriglia Method. 
By Warren DAVENPORT. 

Y article on “Opera Schools” has prompted someone 
M to remind me that both Jean de Reszké and Plan- 
con are indebted to Sbriglia, the Paris teacher, for their 
vocal training. 

I would say that Jean de Reszké is undoubtedly the 
greatest vocal artist among the operatic tenors of to-day. 

He has a positive control of his vocal powers upon the 
basis of normal action, and is a correct vocalist. 

A proof of this is the fact that during his last engage 
ment in Boston he left a sick bed twice to fulfill a duty 
toward the patrons of Grau’s enterprise when afflicted with 
that debilitating and treacherous difficulty, bronchial ca- 
tarrh, and so happily did he exert his marvelous skill that 
he succeeded in presenting the roles of Faust and Tristan 
so admirably that the majority of listeners did not realize 
that his condition was such as would have forbidden any 
other tenor, probably, in the world making even the at- 
tempt to sing when so seriously afflicted. 

Now I have been credibly informed that Jean de Reszké 
is practically a self-taught singer as regards the develop- 
ment of his vocal powers, his inherent ability enabling him 
to conceive the fundamental principles upon which a nor- 
mal employment of the voice should rest, he thus succeed- 
ing in accurately placing his voice and correctly building 
it up. 

But for all this marvelous skill we are told that he is 
indebted to the Sbriglia method of instruction, a claim 
that is also made regarding the famous basso, Plangon 

The processes of fundamental importance upon which 


t 


1e Sbriglia system of instruction depend are, I am told, a 
constricted grip on the abdomen after drawing it in, the 
forcing out and holding up of the chest, the placing of the 
voice in the face (dans la masque), the putting a finger on 
the nose to feel the vibration and the effort at the same 
time to breathe deeply 

rhe attempt to accomplish all this at one fell swoop is 
to engender a perversion of the function of every organ 
that conspires in the normal effort of respiratory and vocal 
action. Such an effort invites one at once upon the path 
of rapid vocal decline 

To advance such a process and urge its persistent prac 
tice is a species of distortion that amounts to little less than 
voice butchery 

It is an impossibility that the correct and highly artistic 
singing of these two eminent vocalists should be the out 
e of an experience with such processes as are described 


cot 


above. 

rhe pedagogic work of the author of this system, as far 
as 1 have observed, has shown results that point to the 
absence of logical method and the lack of ability to cor- 
rectly place and build the voice. 

I remember distinctly of hearing Sbriglia in the opera, 
about 1859 or 1860, in a company managed by Strakosch, 
with Cortesi as prima donna. As I recall it, he was not, in 
ny opinion, a significant item as an operatic performer, for 
his voice was a small one, and he had not sufficient dra 
matic ability to lift him into any prominence. With a very 
ordinary voice he sang in his throat and displayed little 
ibility as a vocalist. These vocal discrepancies were ac 
ympanied with a stature rather diminutive and the ab- 
sence of attractive characteristics as a public performer 

I have heard it remarked that Sbriglia evolved from the 


tonsorial art into that of the operatic tenor 
I cannot say if this be true or not. It would be no 
disgrace if he were a barber, originally, in his effort to 


gain a livelihood, and it would be to his credit if he were 
a good barber 

Now Wachtel was a postillion and Campanari was a far- 
rier, but unlike Sbriglia both of these tenors had great 
voices, a tine presence and marked dramatic ability, and 
if they did brutally abuse and prematurely ruin their 
voices, they nevertheless were singers of capacity suf- 
ficient to command distinction and enthusiastic applause 
in many lands, until their powers forsook them. 

It simply absurd to claim that feeble professional 
mediocrity should serve in stimulating and directing com 
prehensive and brilliant talents such as are the inherent 
ts of artists of the capacity of de Reszké and Plancgon 


gilt 


But as regards voice training. 

Sbriglia’s printed method is entitled “Twenty-five exer- 
cises for the placing and development of the voice, com- 
posed for the use of his pupils.” 

These exercises, it seems to me, are evidence sufficient 
that the author has failed to grasp an understanding of 
how to correctly locate and build a voice. The fact that 
the exercises are to be practiced upon the vowel form a 
(as in far), furnish an insurmountable obstacle at the very 
beginning. 

- There is not the first attempt made in these exercises 
toward the study of vowel formation, and the very first 
exercises present a compass embracing an octave and a 
half, a plan that absolutely forbids thé acquisition of the 
focus of vibration, without the securing of which all time 
is wasted in the pursuit of a vocal education. 

All the pupils of the Sbriglia method whom I have heard 
fail to properly locate and correctly emit the voice. The 
effort in every case has been a corrupt one. 

A “method” should bespeak a logical course that brings 
correct and permanently established results. 

The latter desideratum can never be obtained in voice 
training through any course of proceeding suggested by 
the plan of the above mentioned “twenty-five exercises.” 

And what is more, my reader, I doubt if any two of the 
satellites of the Sbriglia planet can teach the so-called 
method alike. 

Neither would it be at all strange if there was no unity 
of effort among its advocates, for what is there to teach 
that is rational? The parent stem is but the vagary of an 
illogical conclusion. 

The abdomen, chest, in the face, nose vibration, and 
breathe deeply injunctions that masquerade as_ funda- 
mental principles in this method of tackling the voice 
training attempt, need but one more link to complete the 
absurdity of this theory, and that is to stand on your 
toes while you are trying to do it. 

Someone who has studied with its author told me that 
among the Americans in the class was a man, now a noted 
teacher of the Sbriglia method in this country, who in- 
quired one day, “What do you think of this method?” 
My informant replied, “I don’t think anything of it, for 
my voice deteriorates every day that I practice it.” 
“That’s just my opinion; I don’t think anything of it, 
either,” said he; “but you know you have got to have 
some fad to get on with if you expect to succeed as a 
teacher in America, and I suppose the ‘Sbriglia Method’ 
is as good as anything else.” So he returned to America, 
advertised his goods and has preyed upon the credulity of 
his victims ever since. 

One of the most enthusiastic advocates of the “Sbriglia 
Method” that I know is a tenor singer of some local 
note, who advertises to teach “tone production.” His 
own tone production, as exemplified in public, is without 
exception the most corrupt specimen of voice emission 
I can recall, He sings as if someone constantly held him 
by the throat. 

This jugulation, I presume, is the kind of tone produc- 
tion that he advertises to teach, for no doubt his faith in 
his own standard and corrupt efforts induces him to be- 
lieve that his voice preduction is the simon pure article 
in tone emission, the genuine Sbriglia Method. which he 
so earnestly advocates 

Another representative of this method who has labored 
with “il maestro” and can only sing loud is to return, I 
am informed, to take more lessons, so that he can sing 
softly also. 

From this one would gather that the method moves in 
sections, like an overcrowded railway train 

And this, my readers, to the best of my understanding, 
is the method, we are told, whereby the famous Jean de 
Reszké and Plancon became such great vocal artists. 

Can any intelligent person believe that such a method 
would produce the results shown in the efforts of these 
eminent vocalists? 

The advocates of this method say that de Reszké gave 
their teacher a testimonial to the effect that Sbriglia was 
his teacher. He has given other struggling limbs of the 
profession testimonials also; it is a part of his natural 
generosity in such instances. I have seen quite a wonder- 
ful specimen of this form of testimonial given by the great 
tenor. There were several “only nurse” and “only body 
servant” of George Washington in existence at one time. 


There was a teacher named Fontana in Paris, whose 
studio Sbriglia used to frequent. Fontana’s sole effort 
was to rush the pupil’s voice with violence over consecu- 
tively rising arpeggios until it “broke,” while he ham- 
mered the piano like a fiend. They had to get the top 
note or “bust.” “It stretched the voice,” he said. 

Well, I guess it did, sure. 

Fontana’s career was cut short by death and Sbriglia 
stepped into his professional shoes, so to speak, and to 
help him along no doubt the great tenor gave him a testi- 
monial. 

De Reszké at this time was singing baritone at the 
Grand Opera. He always had a robust, high voice and 
sang upward easily. 

We are told nowadays, at intervals, that ‘“‘de Reszké is 
not a tenor.” These wise men will attempt to impress you 
with the understanding that his voice “is a baritone forced 


up.” 

Well, he has succeeded in forcing his voice up until he 
sings with the greatest facility the most prominent and 
exacting tenor roles, and at the same time has forced up 
his honorarium to about $2,500 for each of these perverted 
baritone performances 

Ambitious baritones, go then and do likewise—if you 
can. 

Before this Paris experience Jean de Reszké had been 
singing baritone roles at Covent Garden, London. In the 
company was the celebrated baritone, Graziani, who, al- 
though past his prime, was still the consummate artist 

This famous singer was the model that de Reszké 
studied, and he profited by his observation to the extent 
that he acquired Graziani’s nobility of style, his artistic 
phrasing, and the grace and refinement of his acting in 
both romantic and dramatic impersonations 

He also at that time acquired that wonderful cantabile 
that marks his present masterly vocal efforts, and distin 
guishes him above all other tenors 

Later he had the benefit of studying the style and 
method of the baritone Steller, who after his stage career 
settled in Naples as a teacher, and to whom de Reszké 
was pleased to direct students for vocal instruction 

But as regards the placing of his voice and the working 
out a method of voice building and normal breath action, 
Jean de Reszké, through his inherent perception, his dis- 
criminating powers and his good sense, laid the founda- 
tion and completed the detail of the method that served 
in cultivating and preserving his vocal powers, without the 
aid of any teacher. 

That his task was a success is verified by the wondertul 
beauty and power of his voice, after many years of trying 
professional labor, as it exists to-day. 

My dear readers, how could it be possible for such a no 
bleman in intellect, with such wonderful intuitions as he 
possessed, to consult any ordinary source of information? 

It is equally absurd that the advocates of the “Sbriglia 
Method” should claim that it was the means of developing 
the powers of the famous basso Plangon, concerning 
whose artistic eminence let us quote from a critique of 
the late B. E. Woolf, written when Plancon made his first 
appearance in Boston: 

“Mr. Plancon has one of the noblest bass voices to 
which we have ever listened. It is of phenomenal rich 
ness and purity, and he uses it with the skill and judg 
ment of a great artist. He sings with ease and with a 
truth of intonation and a steadiness rare in voices of such 
volume and sonority. For thorough mastery of the art 
of singing, for nobility of voice and for dignity of musical 
style such a basso as M. Plangon has not been heard 
here within our memory.” 

My dear reader, do you imagine for a moment that a 
pedagogue, with a system of instruction based upon falla- 
cies that cannot but engender vocal! decay, could be the 
means of developing such eminent qualities as Mr. Woolf 
has described, or aid in the least in stimulating the inspi 
ration of such a great artist as is M. Plangon? No one 
with a fragment of reason could even dream of such a 
thing. 

If the “Sbriglia Method” had been the means of im 
proving the vocal condition of a number of students of 
only ordinary natural ability and had put them upon a 
logical course of training that assured constant progress 
in the vocal art, that would be the test of its value. 

1 do not believe a single evidence of such a fortunate 
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HUGO KAUN’S COMPLAINT. 


HE following clippings from the Milwaukee 
Sentinel will be read with interest in conjunc- 
tion with editorial comment, which will be found 


elsewhere: 
[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, May 15.] 


HUGO KAUN HITS RAG-TIME MUSIC. 


Composer Leaves the Country Because ‘‘ Drivel ’’ Crowds Out His 
Work. 


WILL REMAIN IN EUROPE, 


Says Two-Steps and Waltz Songs Have Debased the Musical Taste 
in America. 


lhe “popular song” writer and the composer of the 
“popular” march and two-step are gradually forcing the 
icians who have higher ideals out of the country, ac- 
cording to the statement of Hugo Kaun. Mr. Kaun left 


yesterday for Europe, and, as stated to the Sentinel sev- 


eral weeks ago, will not return to Milwaukee or America 
unless it is upon a visit. 

Hugo Kaun is classed among the leading musical com- 
posers of the United States, and his classic works in some 
instances are in the lead so far as courtesies from the 
critics and cultured public of Germany and other Eu- 
ropean countries go, and his reasons for leaving Mil- 
waukee are of interest. 

“Why do I leave Milwaukee?” said Mr. Kaun just be- 
fore he departed for New York, where he will remain a 
week before taking the transatlantic steamer. “Why do I 


leave? Why, I cannot get my music even published in 
[here are too many Sousa marches and pop- 


this country. 
United States to permit of the 


ular song writers in the 
publication of a musical work. I saw just the other day 
that someone, 1 forget who, was paid $250 by one of the 
ggest publishing houses in America to arrange some 


classic music and provide for a publication of it. Ugh! 


Such a price for a musician! I will leave the country 


entirely.” 
MILWAUKEE A MusIcaL CENTRE. 


“Milwaukee, | think, is the most promising city in the 
United States for a musician. There is more music here 
nd it is well patronized. Cincinnati? Why, whenever 
ey have a festival there they have to import Thomas’ 
Orchestra, which shows they have nothing. We have our 


rcne 


+} 


} } 


hestras, which are as good as any in the country, and 
by hard work the musically inclined people here are able 


to sect 
“But for the country the good music is impossible. The 
publishers will not touch compositions that they are eager 


n Germany, because there is no money in it for them. 


ire support lor a season of good music each year 


Besides, I do not think the publishers know what music is. 
It is simply because the drivel of the marches and 
popular songs is crowding out the more valuable music in 
this country, There is money in it for the publisher and 
1 take up nothing else until the profits start to fall 


Prepicrs Great Music HALL. 


Mr. Kaun was given a farewell by a few of the musical 
people and artists of Milwaukee, and spent the last even- 
s long residence in Milwaukee with Sculptor Paul 

Ki ind his successor, Franz Neumann, now director 


the Milwaukee Maennerchor. 
Mr. Kaun was confident it would not be many years 


Wa t 


before the musical societies of Milwaukee consolidated, 
but he believed that at present the conditions are not such 
that it can be done He believed that the music loving 
people of Milwaukee would some day provide a great 
ili, which would be the home of all musical soci- 

tir He said the Liederkranz, which exists in name only, 
igh there is a capital of $12,000 or more in the hands 


ficers, wants to affiliate with the Maennerchor at 


this time, What the effect would be if this affiliation were 
made he could not forecast. 


[Milwaukee Sentinel, May 16.] 


SCORES KAUN FOR HIS CRITICISMS. 





The [litwaukee Musicians and Publishers Object to Composer's 
Statement. 


CLASSICAL WORKS ABOUND. 





Assertion by Some That Works of Disgruntied Artist Were Too 
Deep for Understanding. 


Milwaukee musicians and publishers are highly indignant 
at the statement made by Hugo Kaun that he was leaving 
Milwaukee and the United States because the country was 
sO Overrun with cheap music that the publishers would not 
accept legitimate compositions. They deny absolutely the 
statement of Mr. Kaun, and not only assert that his state- 
ment savored of ingratitude in view of the treatment that 
he has received since he has been in Milwaukee, but that 
his own compositions are so deeply classical that no Amer- 
ican publisher could take the chance of publishing them, 
there being no demand for that kind of music even among 
the higher class of musicians. 

It was also intimated that Mr. Kaun has not left Mil- 
waukee for good, as it is said that he has merely gone tu 
Europe to accept the position of leader of an orchestra 
for a couple of years and after that it is thought he will 
return. The statement of Mr. Kaun did not occasion much 
surprise, in view of the fact that he is known to be of a 
somewhat irascible “and supercritical temperament, and it 
was said that he had probably lost sight of the fact that, 
notwithstanding he could not secure the publication of 
some of his compositions in this country, his stay in Mil- 
waukee has been quite lucrative, and he has been the re- 
cipient of many attentions from the Milwaukee people. 

THINKS KauN UNGRATEFUL. 

“I think that the statement of Mr. Kaun shows consider- 
able ingratitude,” said Joseph Flanner, the well-known mu- 
sical dealer on Grand avenue. “During his stay in this 
city he has received many attentions and favors from the 
people of Milwaukee, and he has no reason to complain 
whatever of his treatment in this country. 

“He says that he has been unable to obtain the publica- 
tion of any of his compositions. This may be true, but 
it is also true, as he says, that there is no demand for the 
music of the kind that he composes. He is a great mu 
sician, there is no doubt of that, but the fact that the 
public does not care for such deeply classical music as he 
prefers is no reflection upon the public. There is a great 
field for classical music in this country, and there are many 
good publishing houses in the United States that are pub- 
lishing high class music. I do not know whether Mr. 
Kaun ever tried to get any of his music published here, 
as I believe he has been sending most of it abroad, but I 
know that no house would take the risk of publishing his 
music, for it would mean a certain loss. 

“If there had been any call for his music there would 
have been publishers enough. Let Mr. Kaun write some- 
thing that will strike the popular fancy and he will find 
the publishers falling over themselves to get it. If he 
would orily write something like ‘A Hot Time in the Old 
Town,’ which has become almost a national air, or ‘Coon, 
Coon, Coon,’ he would not have to be looking for pub- 
lishers.” 

PLENTY oF CLAssicaL Music. 

Guy Bevier Williams, a well-known composer and in- 
structor in this city, said: 

“Il do not think there is any foundation for the state- 
ment of Mr. Kaun, as I think the catalogues will show 
that there are a great many publishers of classical music 
in the United States. There are two firms that I know of 
—Schirmer in New York and Schmidt of Boston—con- 
stantly publishing as fine a lot of classical music as any 
European house. Perhaps they have not as large a selec- 
tion as some of the European houses, but I know that Mr. 


Kaun had most of his music published in Europe and do 
not know that he ever tried to secure publication of his 
compositions in this country. 1 think he has gone alto- 
gether too far in his statement. As for these popular 
productions which he complains of, I do not think they in- 
terfere at all with the publication of classical music. As a 
matter of fact I do not think the chances were ever so 
good for the publication of good classical music in this 
country as they are to-day.” 
Was Too Deer to UNDERSTAND. 

Emil O. Schmidt, of the Nau & Schmidt Music Com- 
pany, said: 

“Mr. Kaun’s statements were entirely unjustifiable, and 
I think that there are but very few musicians in this city 
that will agree with him. As for his declaration that none 
of the music publishers are printing any classical music, he 
is very much mistaken, as there are many houses in the 
East that are publishing a large line of classical selections 
that are within the understanding of the great mass of the 
people. Mr. Kaun’s productions were entirely too deep 
for ever musicians themselves to understand, and that is 
why he made the statement he did, and then, again, he is 
probably disgruntled at something, and before leaving Mil 
waukee wanted to throw cold water upon something 
That is his disposition. There are as many good musi 
cians in this city as in any city in the United States, and 
there is scarcely one of them that appreciated Mr. Kaun’s 
music. I think he is a musician of the highest type, but 
what I heard of his own productions had but little mean 
ing for me. I believe he will be back again to Milwaukee 
in a couple of years, and he will have forgotten ali about 
his imaginary grievance against the American publishers 
Some of his compositions were published in Milwaukee 
and I don’t believe the pubiishers ever got any return for 
them.” 

Joseph Clauder said last night, in regard to the state- 
ment of Hugo Kaun: 

“It was not right for Mr. Kaun to make such a state- 
ment after the treatment he has received from the people 
of Milwaukee. The people of America will not stand for 
music that they cannot understand. I think that Mr, 
Kaun’s statement is entirely uncalled for.” 

Daniel Protheroe said: 

“Most of Mr. Kaun’s works are published in Germany 
so 1 do not see what objection he has to American pub- 
lishers. I don’t know what experience he has had, but I 
know that American writers are not discriminated against 
Mr, Kaun is a great writer, but I do not think that he can 
say he hasn’t had recognition in this country. I think that 
the American taste has been running too much to popular 
music, but I think this is gradually correcting itself.” 


Adolph Sohst Dead. 
| gg ote SOHST, an old member of the New York 


Philharmonic Society, died at his home at Rockaway 
Park, L. I., last Monday (May 19), at the age of sixty- 
one. He was a fine bassoon player, and years ago estab- 
lished a reputation as a concert singer. While playing in 
Gilmore’s Band Sohst created great enthusiasm by his 
singing, and after the vocal numbers resumed his place in 
the woodwind section of the band. His voice was a bari- 
tone of very sympathetic quality. The late William Stein- 
way was a friend to Sohst, and the latter frequently sang 
at concerts in old Steinway Hall. Sohst sang in several 
of the leading church choirs, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Grace 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the Temple Emanu-El. 
When Theodore Thomas was in New York, Sohst played 
in the orchestra. A delegation from the Philharmonic, 
and another from the Aschenbroedel Verein, to which 
Sohst also belonged, attended the funeral services last 
Thursday morning, held at the home of the widow, Mrs. 
Matilda Baltes-Sohst. Besides the widow, the late bassoon 
player and singer is survived by a brother, Carl Sohst 
The brother, who is a cornet player, retired from his mu- 
sical activities some year ago to go into the real estate 
business. Adolph Sohst came to this country from 
Northern Germany nearly forty years ago. 
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ALMA STENCEL’S LONDON DEBUT. 


WO weeks ago the London letter to Tue Musi 
Courier recorded in detail the complete success 


AL 
of 
Alma Stencel, the fourteen year old American pianist, at 
her début in St. James’ Hall, London. Nothing more is 
necessary to confirm our report than the following from 


the London papers: 


made St 


Hall 


from whom 


Alma Stencel her début at James’ on Saturday 


last in the presence of a fairly numerous audience, she 





received very warm encouragement. In the Bach and Beethoven 
numbers she showed neatness and considerable technical facilities. 
Chopin's Etude, op. 10, No. 12, was given with delicacy of toucl 
and facile execution, and so pleased the audience that it had to be 
repeated. She was also at her best in Liszt's “Le Rossignol.” Miss 
Stencel has temperament and undoubted technical skill. She also 
possesses great musical intelligence and gives promise of high ac 
complishments.—Queen, April 26. 

Exhibitions of youthful prodigies are in many respects to be 
deprecated. Nevertheless, such pre as Alma Stencel’s must 
attract attention. In the discreetly framed program of Saturday 
she showed very solid qualitic She |} fluency of execution 
which is astonishing, and one was also really impressed with the 
degree of mental force and imagination of the playing. A real suc 
cess was made in Grieg’s Sonate, in three I pieces and in 
Chopin’s “Study on the Black Notes,” a very pretty rendering of 
which was deservedly encored.—Special Time 

















A piano recital was given Saturday afternoon by Alma Stence! in 
St. James’ Hall. The youthful artist has acquired very considerable 
technical facility. The Etude by Chopin was given with fluency and 
neatness, and in the example of Liszt the young artist showed re 
markable strength of finger. She received warm encouragement fron 
the audience.—Daily Telegraph 

Alma Stencel, a remarkably promising young American pianist 
made her London début Saturday There is no doubt that she as 
sufficient natural talent to enable her to fulfill the great promise of 
the present in due time The Morning Post 

Miss Alma Stencel gave a recital at St. James’ Hall on Saturday 
afternoon. The performance, which was well received, was on the 
whole a creditable one, and the ung pianist gave evidence f 
the posession of powers which should enable her to achieve distinc 
tion.—Whitehall Review 

Miss Stencel shows in her playing strong individuality, which 
must be the outcome of her own nature and cannot have wholly 
been drilled into her by masters At the age of seventeen or 
eighteen she will probably take a prominent place among the emi 
nent pianists of the day.—Modern Society 

Alma Stencel is the most promising of the new performers we 
have heard here this week. She has both talent and intelligence 
and is a young pianist of the highest promise.—Graphic. 

Miss Stencel posesses a fluent finger, considerable power and a 
strong instinct for contrast. Her | ing shows that she has the 
artistic temperament, and it will be interesting to hear her again 
when further experience has given her the desire to contre the 
mpulse, which at present seems to exercise full sway er her 
fingers.—Sunday Times. 

Miss Alma Stencel, who gave her first concert on Saturday, evi 
dently has more talent than falls to the lot of most pianists She 
has fluency and delicate tone The Minuet from Grieg’s Sonate 
was played very neatly and pleasantly Miss Stencel has so mucl 
genuine talent that a few years of sound study should make her an 
excellent pianist.—Globe 

Alma Stencel, who gave her first recita n Saturday oth, 
possesses power, a firm touch, lightness and fluency of finger and 
other noticeable qualities. The Liszt selections proved two of the 
best attempts, probably owing to the pianist’s evidently ymantic 
tendencies."” Miss Stencel will undecubtedly be warmly welcomed 
hereafter.— Musical Standard, 

Miss Alma Stencel made her first appearance before an Englis! 
audience Saturday, the roth rhis clever and highly promising girl 
has an excellent touch, shows muc fluency in fingering and has 
already a considerable amount of ypwer. Miss Stencel dis | 
much feeling and expression throug! her recital, “Le R 





by Liszt, being marked by great delicacy, but, with the e as 
of youth, often allowed her impulses to carry her away.—Stage 

Alma Stencel, a young and gifted pianist, gave a recital at St 
James’ Hall on Saturday. Her rendering of a Sarabande, Gigue 
and Gavotte by Bach at once showed that she has intelligence 
feeling and, moreover, good technic Atheneum 

Alma Stencel, who made her début Saturday, showed decided 
ability and musical feeling. Her touch appears to be light and 
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Wed., 28, Franklin Falls,t. H. Matinee, Franklin Opera House 


Wed., 28, Manchester,N. H. Evening, Manchester Opera H. 
Thur., 29 Athol, Mass. Matinee Academy of Music 
Thur., 29, »pringfield, Mass, Kvening. City Hall. 


May 30 to June 15, Willow Grove, Philadelphia. 
June 28 to Sept. 3, Atlantic City. 
Sept. 3 to 16, Western Pennsylvania Exposition. 
Sept. 17 and 18, Indiana State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Sept. 19 and 20, Coliseum, Peoria, Ill. 


crisp, and the popular Minuet in Grieg’s Sonate was very prettily 


played.—Daily Graphic. 


Alma Stencel, an American girl of fourteen, gave a re 


urday last. The little lady is undoubtedly gifted to more than 
ordinary degree. She has the poetic temperament, possesses a str 
feeling for dramatic effect and is as regards technic fairly we 





cquipped.—Observer. 


Miss Alma Stencel, who made her first appearance in England or 


Saturday afternoon in a piano recital at St. James’ Hall, comes fr 
America, and, though only fourteen years of age, has eady rt 
with success on the Continent. She is gifted wit werful te 





ALMA STENCEI 





ital on Sat 


ng 
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nic, together with a f nd her readings show elligence 
nd, above all things y Chopin's Etude t N 
so caught the fancy f her audience that she was compelled t re 
peat it. There was considerable amount of refinement and « 
lelicacy ab her playing of Liszt's “Le Rossign ; indee t 
was one f Miss Stencel’s most successfu fferings during the 
scheme. On the whole, it may be justly said that M Stence 
pels attention, if only for her power of self assertion, shown s 
strongly in lurid effects, which in themselves are interesting, thoug 
surprising to the unaccustomed ear, and at times somewhat bizarre 
till, a pianist who leaves the beaten track of mediocrity is wa 
welcome The Standard 


Brines and Meltzoff Musicale. 


NE of the largest audiences of the season attended the 


musicale Wednesday the 
studio of E. Presson 
of his pupils, M. James Brines, tenor, and Nathan Gregoro 
witch Meltzoff, basso 


given, aroused the listeners to a high pitch of enthusiasm: 


on May 


given by 


altternoon 21, at 


iller, Carnegie Hall two 
The following program, splendidly 





Vulcan's Song (Philemon et Baucis) Gounod 
Mr. Meltzoff 
Recitative and air, If With All Your Hearts (I ah)... Mendelssohr 
Mr. Brines, 
In diesen heil’gen Hallen (Magic Flute) Moz 
Soldatenliebe WwW 
Mr. Meltzoff 
Obstination Fontena $ 
A Toi Let 
Ma Mie... A. I 
Mr. Brines 
Love Song (Russian) I 
Romance (Russian) von War t 
Mr. Meltzoff 
O, That We Two Were Maying Ne 
Als die alte Mutter Dvorak 
Es liegt ein Traum auf der Haide von Fielitz 
Mr. Brines 
The Horn Flégier 
Mr. Meltzoff 
Romance (Mignon) , ace as 
: ir. Brines 
Serenata . ° Tost 
The Silesian Toper and the Devil Re 
Mr. Meltzoff 
Could I? I 
Donna, vorrei morir lost 
Mr. Brines. 
Armorer’s Song (Robin Hood) De K 
Mr. Meltzoff 
Molly’s Eyes Hawle 
A Memory Park 
Love . Park 
Mr. Brines 
Crucifix ... Faure 
Mr. Rrines and Mr. Meltzoff 
Mr. Miller at the piano 


Both Mr 
often during the present season at Mr. Miller's studio, but 
Both possess 


Brines and Mr. Meltzoff have been heard quite 


have never sung so well as on this occasion 
unusually fine voices, are endowed with extremely musical 
temperaments and are steadily advancing in their art 

Mr. Brines invested every number with fine musical feel- 














ing, a keen sense of light and shade, and used his fine 
voice with intelligence and skill. It is difficult to say which 
pleased most, as all were beautifully ng. Mr. Meltzoff 
won his audience at once, and sang his numbers like a 
young artist. He was entirely equal to his difficult program 
in every respect, and displayed great reserve [tore Phe 
voices blended splendidly in “The Crucrfix und it is cer 
tainly a delight to listen to young singers who do not 
force their voices, but use naturally and correctly the of 
gans nature has given them 
CHICAGO NOTES. 
RANK ) PEERS g eat ca Rd ist week 
stu W m Né¢ Burritt, in K i 
Hall ng fund Crippled ¢ is S¢ 
Mr wa t W > 3 g B. | 
Reinmond, Jr E. D. Blair, 1 E. J. Hiller 
cell Mrs. (¢ WI! ] H. Con Ra 
I G I N Little G Holt t 
Marion Maud I 1 Allen Bene t were at the 
pia ) 
oa 2 
Charles W. Clark, the tone, gave ta r i 
in Music Hall, Fine Arts B g, on May 15, with this 
rogran 
; & 
To My Lyre Ss er 
Liebe f S 
kK XR Ahr re S 
De \ er S 
Serenade Ss 
I H uum Geweinet S ‘ , 
Der Huza a 
Belsha 
Iw S ng 5S gs t P 
Mor gz Song | * 
D st wie eine R 
Dew k 
Ir eise wird P Ss I 
Sr € | 
Awake g MS Ma 
W I I Ganz 
I \ e ( rl ‘ 
{ inig Be 1 r ‘ 
rhe Lowest Trees Have T Ms Beale 
W ng R. Herma 
Gi Serenade R. Herman 
Three ( ade H, H an 
(Qdysseus he | ast { t ¢ Bungert’'s 
Odyssee s p sed pe rt ein Dre é during 
the ming fal The compose s en wy m 
porary residen Dre er 
oa- £2 
> Feuersnot! was | duce I Bre under 
the post pw h great succes 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR 
Singers and Teachers of 
Singing. 
JULY—AUGUST, 1902. 


** The Bayside,”” Shinnecock Bay, Suffolk Co., Long 
Island, N. Y., overlooking the Great South Bay. 








CAADVANTAGES: Six Weeks’ Study with one of the best 
vocal teachers in New York, with recreations consisting of 
Sailing. RoWwing, Fishing, Surf and Still-Water Bathing, 
Driving, Wheeling, e'c., all free to Stuaents. 





Course of Six Weeks, July 12--Aug. 25. 





Lessons thrice weekly in Voice Placing, Scientific 
Breathing. Resonance, Diction, Repertoire for Church 
Concert, Opera, and Oratorio; also Sight Singing and 
Harmony if desired Weekly Lectures on Musical Themes. 
Number of students limited to ‘Ten. 

Location unsurpassed for health and view 
miles from New York City 
Fare $4.20, excursion. 

Terms for the season of six weeks as above, including 
tuition in above branches, use of piano for daily practice 
period with accompanist, board, lodging and washing, free 
sailing and rowing, TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, paya- 


ble strictly in advance. No other expenses. 


Eighty 
via Long Island Railroad 


For full circular and further particulars, address 
Frederic Redaall, 
The Pouch Gallery, 


345 Clinton Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. 
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MUSIC IN ROME, 
ROME, MAY 12, 1902. 
HE most important event musically of late has been 
T the performance of Don Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio, 

Moses.” It was given four times, and each time the 
Costanzi was literally packed, and each time Perosi’s suc- 
cess was greater. ‘The little priest bowed his acknowl- 
cdgments most sympathetically, and showed that he was 
really moved by the insistent and tremendous ovation that 
greeted his beautiful music. The new oratorio is a marvel 
of instrumentation, delicate and vigorous, sonorous and 
yet never harsh; sentiment always just, every situation so 
correctly described; delicious in one word, but certainly 

very sacred! 

Perosi in this, his new oratorio, guided as he is by a 
profound feeling of humanity, allows himself to be car- 
ried away somewhat from the form of sacred music, and 
he abandons himself voluptuosly to freer conceptions of 
orm and sentiment. This music is certainly more profane 
than sacred, as the part of Moses proves, imbued as it is 
with a more passionate, with a more humane feeling than 
he purely religious would have it. The parts of Sephora 
ind Maria are incarnation of this theory; from their sing- 
ng their parts, their presence emanates an almost ter- 
restrial sentiment. Perosi’s music is universally consid- 
ered theatrical, and many have been those who have 
begged the little priest to write for the stage, discarding 
forever priesthood. He has always refused. The public 
would have desired to see the abate direct his oratorio, 
but the Vatican would have none of it, so Maestro Vitale 
undertook the task; but how well one could feel that a 
master hand was at the head, for his directing of the 

ratorio was far better than anything he did during the 
whole season, having subdued the orchestra a great deal. 

Moses” is divided as follows: 
Prologue, Moses Among the Madianite Shepherds 
First part, The Burning Briars 
Second part, The Exodus. 
Intermezzo, The Scourge 
Third part, Crossing of the Red Sea 

the baritone San Marco sang the part of Moses like a 
grand artist that .he is. Perosi could not have found 
better, Sephora, by Pasina Vitale, was anything but sat- 
isfactory. Why this woman will always howl instead of 
singing I cannot understand. Marcolin, Aronne; good 
voice but inexperienced. Orchestra splendid and chorus 
of 300 wonderful. The finale of Part I. was repeated; 
o was the finale of the intermezzo and Moses’—ro- 
manza one might call it, sung grandly by San Marco. 

Prologue.—Moses is about to enter the Madian field. 
Ihe oboe carries the orchestra with a charming pastoral 
theme, interrupted often by the French horns and the 
singing of the far-away shepherds. This idyllic pastoral 
was greatly applauded. 

Part I Surning Briars—was rather coldly received 
until a furious attack of the violins announces the tumult 
of the shepherds for the imminent prodigy and the voice 
of Jehovah from the burning briars calls Moses to impart 
to him that he must leave to liberate the Jews. Jehovah's 
theme is solemn, broad and melodious. Moses leaves, 
but his wife Sephora cannot let him go alone. Here the 
humane sentiment inspires the prayer which accompanies 
them on all their journey to the suffering. The music 
soars to great heights, and the demands for a repetition of 
the last part had to be satisfied. 

Part II., Exodus, gives us the festive regency of the 
Pharoahs, then the insinuations of the courtiers, after 
which the invectives of Moses and Aaron, and as musical 
ontrast the scourging of the Egyptians and the peace of 
the country of Gessen, inhabited by the Jews, the pro- 
found peace reigning in the heart of a family enlivened 
by a chorus of children, to which the cries of the Egyptian 
people being scourged, respond. This intimate family 
picture is really the most fascinating point in the whole 
work. One knows not which to admire most—the inspi- 
ration of the lyricism or the perfection of orchestral form 
and coloring. The piece was redemanded, and Perosi re- 

ives an ovation from public, artists and orchestra. 

In Part II]. Perosi reaches the highest altitudes in de- 
scrviptive music, sacred or profane as you will have it. 
The crossing of the Red Sea describes the terrible and 


sinister confusion of the Egyptians advancing toward the 
Jews encamped and asleep on the shore; Jehovah's voice 
irousing them.and the wind infuriating; the terror of the 
Jews, the terrible noise of the waters that raise and sep- 


irate to open a passage, the panting approach of the 
Egyptians, then once more the terrible noise of the waters 
losing upon an entire people; on the opposite shore the 
Gicry of Ged is sung and the orchestra fairly explodes in 
a final triumphant peroration, dragging the audience with 
it, thus wildly approving and shouting another triumph, 
that of Don Perosi, and this was the greatest of the 


evening 
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The Kaim Orchestra, Director Weingartner, gave two 
concerts at the Costanzi, and as usual the public was scarce, 
almost exclusively foreigners. Italians are not interested 
in concerts. The program contained Mozart’s “Jupiter” 


Symphony, Schubert’s Intermezzo “Rosmunda,  Liszt’s 
“Lamento and Trionfo Tasso,” and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. 

‘Lhe orchestra was not at its best, and Weingartner did 
not seem to have good control over it. His interpreta- 
tion of the Beethoven symphony was not satisfactory, and 
he was pretty severely criticised, especially by the German 
element, which just now is very large in Rome. Why 
should he choose such a piece as Liszt’s “Tasso Lament 
and Triumph?” The days for such are past. A funny 
incident happened on the eve of the first Kaim concert. 
Siegiried Wagner was present and conversing with a 
group of journalists when one of them remarked: “Why 
on earth did Weingartner put such trash as Liszt’s “Tasso 
Lament” on the program? Siegfried turned around and 
said: “Why don’t you know that Liszt is my grand- 
jather? Tableau! 

Siegfried, although very proud of his grandfather, can- 
not be too proud of the success he has had here as con- 
ductor and composer. The program of his concert was: 
Symphdale Pest, Deleirecsvcccccceccvesvcccesevecccevcccccceccess Liszt 
Symphony, Barenheuter (divided in five parts)...............- Wagner 

Siegfried’s Idyll. 

Siegfried’s Rheinfahrt. Intermezzo, Act I., Gétterdammerung 
Siegfried’s Todt. Marcia funebre. 

Tannhauser Symphony. 

There are no comments to be made, as there are no 
resources in “Siegfried.” There are hundreds that can 
do better. 

= € 

Sgambati and Monachesi gave their last concert at 
Santa Cecilia to a crowded house. Sgambati’s playing of 
the Sonata in A, Mozart, was a treat, and Monachesi’s 
violin was brilliant, delicate, vigorous, especially in the 
pretty and jolly Sonata in B flat by Boccherini and the 
Sach Sonata in B minor. 

A melologue, “Parisina,” words by Fumiati, music by 
Veneziani, has had a good success. Queen Margherita 
has had it performed at her court, and she complimented 
both authors on their novel idea, 

Gemma Bellincioni is going to try the drama. A per- 
formance of “La Dame aux Camelias” is announced at 
La Pergola, Florence, during the month of May. 

3ucci Leopoldo Fagotto gave a concert at Sala Cos- 
tanzi. Dear me, who could stand an entire concert of Fa- 
goito? 

At the Boccherini Philharmonic Professor Pelissier, well 
known here, gave a successiul concert. A young soprano 
of promise sang Tosca’s air, ‘Vissi d’arte,” with beautiful 
voice and great sentiment. 

Concerts of mi: or importance were plentiful. 

At the Costanzi the season has come to an end, 
“Tosca” being given, with Pasini Vitale as Floria. “Iris” 
and “Bohéme” have alternated with a few performances 
of a new opera, “Maria Dulcis,” by a young man of whom 
everyone expected a great deal. He is a favorite in so- 
ciety here, and hence nad a most friendly audience, but 
despite all the good will he did not succeed in making any 
impression at all. His music leaves one very _ indif- 
ferent. It has no character, no brilliancy, no fire, no in- 
strumentation, nothing, nothing. He had better leave off 
composing, Hopes had been founded on his having com- 
posed some few sentimental songs, but when we come to 
something more serious it is not worth while saying any- 
thing; at least it is perhaps better to say the least pos- 
sible. 

Mascagni has had a triumphal tour through Germany, 
Poland and Austria. 

“Otello” has had a great success at Sienna. 

People are already leaving town, so as for music it is 
over, Should anything happen will let you know. 

E. 


WOMEN ORCHESTRA CONDUCTORS. 


aegis have been rarely successful as conductors 

of orchestras, and it is therefore curious to read 
that Clara Novello Davis is to fill that place at one of the 
large musical festivals to be given this fall in England. 
She is to conduct at Cardiff the performance in concert 
form of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Dalila” and the first 
act of “Der Fliegende Hollander.” Mrs. Davis belongs 
to a family which has been well known for years in the 
history of English music, and she.is a musician of reputa- 
tion herself 

The number of women who havé attempted this kind 
of musical work might be counted on the fingers of one 
hand if the leaders of various women’s orchestras of no 
exalted character be excepted. Here in New York there 
is an orchestra of women that plays serious music and 
plays it well. But its conductor is a man 

Occasionally Augusta Holmes, possibly the most noted 
of women composers, conducts some of her own works 
when they are produced, and Cecile Chaminade on a few 
occasions has done the same thing. But they have made 
no pretence to being regular conductors. 

One, a violinist, the Princess Dolgorouki, as she called 
herself, came to this city, and while she played the violin 
conducted the orchestra with the bow. She was as much 
of a failure in one way as another, and died about three 





years ago in Guatemala under tragic circumstances. She 
was poisoned by her lover, her body was thrown into a pit 
and her jewels were stolen. 

Only two years ago a young woman who had studied 
abroad came back to this country fired with the ambition 
to give a concert of her compositions and to conduct the 
orchestra that performed them. As she had a rich father 
this ambition was gratified. But it is probable that she 
did not derive as much satisfaction from the entertain- 
ment as she had expected. The newspaper accounts of 
the affair could not have made good reading for her. 

Another young woman who came here once from Italy 
was anxious to make her first appearance with an or- 
chestra. Either from motives of economy or to show the 
variety of her talents she decided to conduct the orchestra 
in the numbers she played with it, as well as to play the 
piano. That experiment was not especially successful. 

Emma Steiner, who has composed several comic operas, 
once formed an orchestra of women and tried to make its 
performance acceptable to audiences not demanding too 
high a standard of composition. But that scheme met 
with no more favor than the usual attempt to form 
women orchestras here. 

fhe women’s orchestras that play in beer halls and 
similar places are much more popular in Europe than 
here. ‘There are several of them in this city, but there 
appears to be no especial charm to the American public 
in the thought that the musicians are women. It is true 
that they are rarely beautiful enough to have any zsthetic 


charm.—Sun. 


HAND ORGAN OF THE FUTURE. 


66 HE hand organ of the future and of the near future, 

too,” says a man who has given the subject some 
thought, “will undoubtedly be one carriéd about in an auto 
mobile, while the organ itself will be power driven. 

“This will be in direct line with the trend of all modern 
endeavor, namely, toward the highest efficiency, with the 
greatest economy of operation.” It is a familiar fact that 
the modern piano organ that is carried about on wheels re- 
quires the services of two men to operate it; one to play 
the organ and the other to look after the collections, while 
the two are required to move the organ, especially on 
long hauls. 

“There have lately appeared in the city’s streets hand or- 
gans drawn by horses; a novelty that has proved a great 
attraction and a great money drawer, but at an enhanced 
cost of operation, the keep of the horse having to be 
added to the wages of the two men. 

“Now the automobile carried and power driven hand 
organ will be a greater novelty even than the horse drawn 
hand organ, and no doubt a greater attraction and money 
drawer, and it can all be operated by one man; a greater 
result than ever will be achieved, with the expenditure of 
less labor. 

“The hand organ will be moved from point to point in 
its automobile carriage, and will be operated by power 
from the same source that moves the carriage, which can 
be turned on and off at the pleasure of the operator, who, 
having made a halt somewhere and started the organ, can 
devote himself then solely to the business end. 

“Undoubtedly this will be the next step forward in the 
evolution of the hand organ, and it wouldn’t surprise me 
a bit to see such hand organs appear at any day.”—Sun. 
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Greater New York, 
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- by Manager Johnston in connection with the first Century Ago. 
nm t ‘ 2. ae uppearance of Duss and his band in New York, the Metro- : , . ; 
LORENCE STOCKWELL, the contralto and artist politen Opera House saints Tada Gedling ohain From the New York Sun.] 
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very acceptable concert at the 155th Street Y. M. C. A, Danes Reagan «phe — P treet on the east side of Broadway, and the society was 
“ . Contralto solo, Ave Maria Bach-G 10d ; ‘ . vera, Sn . . 
last Tuesday, the violinist Leona Schultz pleasing greatly _ Miata At Eines ;, just five years old at that date. N ne was admitted t 
2 - rarlo ; seOrTge ‘ ; < thé : NO O as acm t 
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mune ~op vad; waeres? BY — ~ though there is a suggestion of preponderance of heavy : reet, about 100 feet east of Broadway 

Ingersoll) furnished much of the talent. At some of ¢ allies ee ae oo 
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paniment cision. ‘The little speeches which Mr. Duss interpolates : S at 50 cents 
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—_ . are novelties, and apparently n ispleas » the aud e great t ng w ng to attend the rts and 
I aura Sanford Hoffmann, erstw hile pupil of Amy Fay, ” 5 , , " again e+ d ple ? “ty t ' _— ld ' ’ i , 
; ’ ‘ 1 ence ow far this speechmaking c: > carrie it arsals could t be accommodated in the smal! co 
was a feature of the last Women‘s Philharmonic meeting, *" , ‘ PecCnmanInNg Can Ot carried st th ‘ _— 
playing Grieg, Liszt, Schubert and Chopin numbers. SI impunity remains to be seen. At the close of the first cert tr at Niblo’s and the next pilgrimage up town 
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is 3 veda womans of wath eealeal temperament sed in re — prog -. Mr. Du _ a very gra eful thing ex . ‘ an 
. a \fter the band had given a rea spirited performance of Was during given \ that 
telligence, and plays with exceeding effect, having also a - pao nee g — . ove Spe 1 performance o “4 , a ; 
: [ar hs the “Stars and Stripes Forever,” one of Sousa’s marches, Gvorge F. Br W g his § P armonic 
most pleasing personality. As “Laura Sanford,” e@ few ; ’ ie : dal sige? ? . : 
" on Mr. Duss paid a high tribute to the “March King Orchestra p ulie Ur Ci Garden 
years ago, she made quite a name saritone-Tenor Andrew lecl ' 
~|« th- rica , oO ‘ : ry Vv s some ‘ rar y 1! ym 
Brooke was the special singer of the day, getting as much declaring that America should be proud of hin — ‘ ‘ so . — 5 — y 
heartily appreciated by the audience i d by Mr. Bristow, wl the management of the 
applause as Mrs. Hoffmann; he is a sterling artist, whose : . : ; Pitt : +s ' 
reputation is growing daily In a city where really skillful corneters are so plenti 5 ty d ed to p ihe sym 
eputatio s ally ‘ : , 1 
Effim Bronstein, baritone, gives a musicale to-morrow ful and where audiences are accustomed to hearing players Phony was played by ien’s Orchestra and Mr. Bristow 
Thursday, at 365 West Fifty-sixth street of exceptional ability, it required some ner for Mr. § er resumec Pp as firs nrst \ ns 
. ad prion nine: cr O pose as 1€ nena yl s. tence thes he in the Philharmor 1 his symp ly Vv te river 
Ihe Wirtz Piano School will give its annual recital at Kryl to pose as . phenomenal s Bt is true that he 2 lis — 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, No. 5 West has a wonderful lip, but his phrasing and virtuosity could by the Pl ar Orchestra 
5 ‘ “ ’ be improved on T } j e p i ~f knowing ex-President R 
125th street, to-morrow (Thursday) evening At this re- F hi hej k - 1 
: . yvervt ' y tak - Bc ati ne Og 1 Doremu ‘ ) rr Ss r r mo 
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recently begun, will give illustrations of the school’s work and his band opened their New York engagement bril a “ys ashe. , : / ; ares 
liantly. which I was a memb ynce serenaded m when he re 
and methods 4 7 , , , ; 
— —— At St. NicHoLas sided Fourth avenu between Eighteenth and Nine 
a ont ctresia i 1 ¢ of rand & 
An audience that completely filled the auditorium “* th street On tl ck all the residences stood far 
NATIONAL GUARD FIELD MUSIC. greeted Duss and his band at the St. Nicholas Monday back from the stree leaving a foreground of flower 
: , : f= . > followi , s give ther of gardens, which this instance, wer mbellish with 
HE question of pay for a professional musician en- night, when the following program was given, a number of ee , oe ~ , 
. we - ° encore In od: rountains t wasan x a lor serenade 
listed in the National Guard has again arisen in the ‘ncores being added: at I Fb = 
. ° ° ¢ ver favmond amid the flowers untains and sweet scente shrubs, an 
regiments of the city by the organized attempt of field mu- ° Raymond , un r r ane 

ot ‘. . 1 Menuetto, Pautins Vivants Le the first quarte W @ was that exqu te renade a 
sicians to put themselves on the same rating as members d ee : he : 

. ‘ . - E Characteristic March, The Trolley Duss Love the Nigl omposed for the University Quartet 
of the band. Field music in a regiment is the uniformed fantasy on Scotch Airs CoAl ~ . 
sy . i 4 7 . : by the eminent composer and pianist Herman A. Wol 
fife and drum corps, made up by enlisting four extra men Excerpts fr Tannhauser Wage , Spe 

rme ve’. - + Pall . nhaupt wi was If mn tor, am who was present 
to a company, which usually makes a detached body of termezzo Love’s Dream After the Ba Cribulka — = . : gehen 
: . “ : 3 Cornet solo, Whirlwind Polka 1 n the isi of the serenade The words are so in 
from thirty to forty men. This corps is entitled to one : 3 
4 f + sohumir Kryl t ively descrip € f the scene of the serenade | ar 
quartermaster sergeant, one duty sergeant, and one cor- Waltz, On the Beautiful Blue Danube St fol 
, é m giving one ot the verses: 
poral. Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream Mende os Aoi 
: : . son = Wilstetie ; I love the night ¥ he n streams brigh 

When called out for duty by the State the pay of the mags a », Flirtation Steck 1 when t rea right 
- z i > \ Jances from Casse Noisette (The N ker) T k 1 fi rs tf K © ae 

>] ; q . , > 5 7c ff. . 
field music is fixed by the military code as ; $1.75 for Dinas de te Whe ena When cascades she the stars peep out 
sergeants, $1.50 for corporals, and $1.25 for enlisted men. Danse Russe Trepak ome @ fields eee 
Previous to 1900, some of the regiments had been in the March, op. 82, Buelow VR B er f r st fl § aouiy bes 
habit of adding to this pay $1.50 per man, out of the regi- The enthusiasm of the audience was commensurate with “ merry \. s of = elle 

5 ’ 4 . . € ve ove u 

mental fund. One or two regiments paid their field music ‘tS size, every number on the program being applauded A 1 le Mr. | 1 I 
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custom was not universal, however, and since 1900 there The Duss Band has made a very favorable impression in m2 mi > Bg lben } a : / Re “ h } pet 
has been a tendency to break away from the old policy New York, and it has earned the right to serious consid _— ae — ye ee ns Pee ” . Be \ . " aor & 
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: ; an Society 
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one regiment is paid more than it is in another. This Cincinnati May Festival with the rendition of Bach’s Toc . M ' 1 f 
. f : f , : * . . . . Pp secretary ir. Spier was long the secretary o 
caused dissatisfaction, and led the musicians to form what cata in F on the great organ in Music Hall. Theodore . . ev: I \ s * ‘ t 
: ‘ p- - on * e i . 4 ~ the society, as ‘ ‘ ts mv scrapbook attest 
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. ° : . ° —_ = rom a New or M ly paper, the I “ or Muswa 
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-9 ~ > c e . pa ii or , ot Saturday ‘ ruary 7, 1857 
fifes and drums. Commanding officers of regiments say from three States. The selection of “lhe Beatitudes” was ; ‘ a ° 
lhe wing quiz on Philharmonic manners was sent 


that the men are the victims of poor advice 

They hold every enlisted man under his oath to serve 
the State, as set forth in the regulations, and upon his re 
fusal he is liable, they say, to be judged guilty of insubor- 
dination. But regiments are proud of their music, and 
rather than have any hitch in a parade many of them 
would smooth matters in the easiest and quickest way 
It has been suggested by one adjutant that this question 
be settled at a meeting in which all the regiments in the 
city are represented.—Evening Post. 








DUSS AND HIS BAND. EARLY DAYS OF PHILHARMONIC. 
































































































an experiment, but its reception more than justified it 


Andrew Black and Ben Davies were among the princi 


Pianist. 


» ll 


pal soloists. 
Wolle was 
master, the like 


EDNA GOCKEL 


Now touring the South. 


He is a Bach 
of whom has probably never been heard 


a revelation to his audience a 


in Music Hall, and his conception of the.Toccata was a Address, Birmingbam, Als. 








En 


revelation even to the famous musicians with whom he 
: a ' . ical abook 
was associated. Theodore Thomas exhibited the best “Or ans and Tunin y - gore by 
trained orchestra and chorus that has ever been assembled @ Thomas Elliston. Third 
Edition, 330 pages, 3s. 6d 





on such an event.—Chicago Tribune, May 15. net. Weekes, 14 Hanover St., London, W glar 1 
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in rather too late for last week’s paper, but serves quite 
as well for this: 

“The Philharmonic rehearsals—rough notes by Squibbs 
—like music—dislike bagpipes—went to Philharmonic 
rehearsal—weather frigid—house cold—mercury below 
everything—listened to the symphony—shivered through 
the slow movement—saw Mr. Fecher submerged in very 
red tippet—took snuff with him—said ‘wedder was mouch 


gold as was goot’—agreed with him—sauntered about the 
house—saw Emma Jane in private box—invited me in— 
accepted—introduced me to two ladies—orchestra very 
annoying—too loud—could not talk without great exer- 
tion—orchestra should play very pianissimo at rehearsals 
and not disturb conversation of the house—went down- 
stairs—saw Timm shivering allegro in two overcoats— 
told him orchestra was annoying—said he would have it 
subdued—saw Gottschalk—winked at him—heard lady say 
‘he was too sweet for anything’—returned to Emma Jane’s 
box—gentleman from Germany, with orange hair, calls 


at our box—said he was one of the management—said we 


we must not talk, talking was prohibited—Emma Jane 
suggests something about ‘a free country where freedom 
of speech is tolerated’—gent from Germany becomes dis- 
gusted and disappears—Query for Hunt's Magazine; If 
one can’t talk in one’s own box at rehearsals what is one 
to do to amuse one’s self?” 

Mr. Fecher, alluded to above, was a good, kind-hearted 
old German, who went errands for members of the or- 
chestra. “He was effusively polite, especially to the ladies, 
who all knew him at the recitals, and he was always 
pleased if one accepted a pinch of snuff from his box. 

The New York Philharmonic orchestra is larger and 
the society is older than the London Philharmonic. 

Of all the great symphonies interpreted by the eloquent 
and grand Philharmonic orchestra, nothing ever gave me 
such delight, such pure and unalloyed enchantment as 
Louis Spohr’s grand symphony, “Die Weihe der Tone” 
(“The Dedication of Sounds’). It is the most descrip- 
tive, the most touching, the most exquisite composition 
ever conceived for a grand orchestra, and why does the 





Philharmonic orchestra so séldom interpret it? During 
half a century it has been heard only four times. 
BraIneE WALSH. 
LansincspurcnH, N. Y., April 12, 1902.- 








AveLteE Lewinc’s MusicaLte.—This afternoon, Wednes- 
day, Miss Adele Lewing will give a recital at her new resi- 
dence studio, 106 East Eighty-first street. 





we: to buy a Geo. Gemiinder violin; state condi- 
tion and iowest price. C. H. Hitpespranpt & Son, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
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SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ser Régisseur de la Scéne de l'Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 
aa rue Raynouard. Mme, Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
actice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
> ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRENCH SOROOLZ 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation, 
(Opera.) 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEDUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 
Odensegade 4¢, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


14 rue Taitbout. 








Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 


Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 





Mme. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 tue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF, DE CHANT. 
6a rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eleve de MARCHESI, 
too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 


mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). a2 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 
Artiste Opéra, Opéra ee Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Sesiacee, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 Rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
francs, st free.) 


G 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


ime. ROGER-MICLOS, 


PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Pubi blic Pupils’ Concerts. 
Q’ Etoile.) a7 Avenue MacMahon. 


Mug. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


























Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 


ing of Tones. as rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 
STAIIAR, a. 
ThéAtre Royal, Madr —— de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








sic. ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the principal bassos of 
the Metropolitan Opera‘ ompany. 


Voice Cultivation. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD 


SP«CIALTIES: Equalizing the V pice, Curing 
Tremolos and Break inthe Voice. 
Studio: 3 East 14th St., New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 


SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MU sICAL, BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECIIALS ON. FUSSIAN sic. 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Iilustrations. 
10 EASI {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


-AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


# SPEAKS 


BASSO, 
123 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, . New York. 
Wo rsonn MusicaL BurgAu. 


Mr. and Mrs. ne 


John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Hall, 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method, 
Church, concert, Oratorio, Opera. STUDIO: 780 
PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St., NEW YORK. 


SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152 

















New York, 











H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and CELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS, 
The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 
19 East 23d Street, New York. 
ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 
and Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 














NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal ipration, 
Address: 205 West s6th Street, New York. 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 


MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby] Sam- 
mis, Agnes Pau! De La Paz, Dr. lon Jackson, 
ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
ore the public. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST. 
836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Concerts, Recitals, etc. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contratito. 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK, 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 




















coms ter of VENETIAN and 
Prepareu Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 
82 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LELIA B. 


ORGAN'ST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


MME. ADELE LEWING, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Concerts. Recitals. Musicales. 
Special summer terms to out of town teachers. 
Address: Care Steinway Hall, or 
106 East Eighty-first Street, New York. 











“In FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


J J - s . 
snore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 
rupit (diplomée) of the celebrated 

TIL MARCHESI, of Paris. 
ORATORIO. OPERA. 





a. 





London. England. 


Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 

Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as « singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially you? method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 

Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different R: oires. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and y from 5 to 7. 

Mme. Moriani will continue her Les 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taugkt her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
& New Bond Street, London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
a Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London. 
(Near Baker Street station.) 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 


Principal Tenor Covent Garden, etc. 


Lessons in Voice Production and Singing. 


Address: 
62 Carlton Hill, &t. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 


Stadio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 





DELMA- HEIDE, 


Tenor Singer and Teacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 





Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Zanto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern § Modern Repertorio, 





MILAN, Via San Pietro Pietro all’ Orte No. 48. 








CARL FISCHER, B6,8 & 10 Fourth Ave., New York. 





NOVEL TiEs. 
The Lizard and the Frog, *"oftiy ty Tico. F Mloree, SOC. 
a charming number in valse tempo and 


La Rose Intermezzo, a favorite everywhere. E. Ascher, 50c. 
Hy This is certainly a novelty and in- r 
Our Wedding Day Waltz. troduces Carmen, Tannhauser, 65c 
Bridal Chorus, Miserere from II Trovatore, arranged by Theo. M. Tobani, e 
All of above also oe 4 for Orchestra and Band 


complete stock of imported sheet music and 


MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. 2 Books. All well-known publishers are represented. 


“THE METRONOME.’ A monthly published in the interest of the musical 
profession. Subscription, $1.00 per annum ; 10 cents each copy. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


GRAND| BALDWIN PIANOS | paris 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 


PRIX. THE BALDWIN company, | 1900. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 4: 8 CHASE 
a PIANOS. 















































Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO C0 For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
7 the student, the conservatory, the concert 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Steet, FPactory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


iIANOS. NEW YORK. REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. Courier 
ia HUGO GORLITZ 


i i (Agency Founded 1870) ©) 119 New Bond Street, 
Concert Direction pd oth gong 


HERMANN WOLFF. | European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 














Germaay: Berlia and Flottwellstrasse |. Cable address: Musikwolft, Berlin. Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik 
. Proprietor and Manager of the P armonic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription AMERICAN TOVR. OF KVUBELIK,. 1901-1902 
Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin . Under Management of 
Sole representative of most of the leading artists, viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Staven! agen . MR. DANIEL FROHMAN QQ MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 
Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin | | 














harmonic Orchestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d All bert 


wa eee ASHTON’S KOVAL AGENCY 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Sresden. Germany. 





38 Old Bond St., LONDON, 











Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1.277 Pupils; 72 Pecitals. 118 Instruc‘ors, among whom are rMEN! 

p . 53 ‘I : : . . , - His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, aad 
r Aue erbe 3a manr tra ring, Draeseke rmanr a kenberg i " 

H ~ve e anes tie K vs } . os e. Kra ius Ma , Pa: * a > lat a7 Their Royal Highaoesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Kahrer, Remmele. Reuss. $ P n Schreiner Schu } Ss i t. Sta e ~ 

Tyson-Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh. Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal | Concert, 

Orchestra aded | Concertmaster Rapy Griitzmacher, Feiger Baue ehring, Fricke le hl Pe 

aiden Wadia cia.” haem ae Ganado ae ann Rage mo ty Ae oa Theatrical, 

Prir a mission times begir ae l and pony ember Ada ssion granted Iso at ther times 


Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, ~~ concer pirection 


FOUNDED o. 
sn CHARLES HBING, 
224 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 2t3 Regent Strect, t.ondon, W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC 8S Be —_ 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (com prising all solo and all orct al . i. " . 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. El EMENT ARY AGENGY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Principal Teechers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—-Max Loewengard Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 


For prospect ar t nf at t r American Represer tat 


E. a LEOPOLD, Vocal helsoaten. NEW HAVEN, CONN, 











Telegraphic Address: *‘ ARTISTLIKE, LONDON." 








Reiter, Prof. E. E. Taubert PiANO—Emma Kooh, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 
ae. Prof. Ernest ee A. Papendiok, Gustav a A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther | 
reudenberg. SINGING rau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINT i. os 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann, OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Go! idberg. | TOURS ARRANGED WV nem 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau y 
Micking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELIA\—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 
o GAN- ite Dienel. Royal Music Director, ete THE ‘*Undertakes Good Artists Only."’ 
arges: rom 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually tone : p 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupile received at any time. Consultation ONCORDE ne ee oo el = ini is profession de is the most 
hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m : ONCERT Music says : The C. C. C. is influenced solely by artistic merit 
The Musical UVourier says His name has become a guarantee of 


o ' 
reliability 
Klindworth-Sch enka Conservator af Music ONTROL The Zeitechrift fur Musik (Leiprig) says : Herrn Concorde’s prinaip 
™ besteht darin ; wenig zu versprechen und viel su balten 
| and Orchestra, Entertain The Court Cireular says: The most reliable bureau in Londoa. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, i9. ment end testers Curses. Address 310 Regent St. London, W. 

: oo ; aes 1" ) . | peccencn 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: «‘CONCORDIST, LONDON."’ Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 
Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror, XavER SCHARWENKA, 

K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. ScHarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. BerGcer, W. LeipHoiz, MAYER 


Maur (Piano); Go_pscumipr, Lina Beck (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER- 


BERG ( Violin Van Lier (‘Cello); KNuprer (Opera). 
Pupils received at any time 
THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, PIANOS, 


MISS SLARA BAUR, Directress.- 


HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. | THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates n the hills overlooking t 
those seeking a musica! education after the best c'ty, n the FINEST BUILDING DEVOTED TO MUSIC " 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. AMERIC 
Day a” boarding pupils enrolled at any time APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 








The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America. For catalogue address 


The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with re MISS CLARA BAUR, 


ersandingern iisais COMO And luxurious dave. endOek st. cmcivan, ome, uss. | NOS. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 























THE MUBSIOAL COURIER, 





STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srernway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 




















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piane Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * + 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOSI EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 














EVERETT PIANO CQO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVBRCH CO. 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 














PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 


18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





















